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LANGUAGE IS A WEAPON! 


Learn Another Language 
Quickly and Easily With 


LINGUAPHONE 


FOR WARTIME COOPERATION WITH OUR ALLIES 


In the armed forces and in civilian services, Americans will be called to every quarter of 
the globe. They will serve at the side of citizens of many nations. Those who can speak 
the language of the country in which they serve will be able to understand their allies 
better, to cooperate more closely. 


Those who know the language of the Axis nations will be leaders in the work of combatting 
and countering their propaganda. 





FOR NEW OPPORTUNITIES WHEN PEACE COMES 


And when Victory will have been achieved Americans again will be called upon to serve 
the entire world — the enormous task of reconstruction will engage the talents of thousands. 


The leadership in this great task will be awarded to those who can communicate with people 
of other lands in their own native tongues. 


LEARN WITH LINGUAPHONE 
WORLD-FAMOUS LANGUAGE METHOD 


Linguaphone—the “eye-ear” method teaches you in your own 
home and in your spare time. Over 1,000,000 men and women 
in all walks of life have benefited from Linguaphone courses. 
These courses were created by expert teachers from the greatest 
universities in the world. Start training for leadership now. 


Find out how Linguaphone can teach you any foreign language 
you want to learn, 





Linguaphone Institute 


44 Rockefeller Center, N. Y. C. SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


Gentlemen: 


a a a You can have a free, illustrated book, describing completely how 
illustrated book telling all about Lingua-! Linguaphone works—who created it, what famous people have 


pa used it. It’s yours for the asking. Simply send the coupon today. 





City and State 


Language Interested 
CLIP THIS COUPON... 
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Celebrate with the 
Red Army 


EBRUARY marks the twenty- 

fifth anniversary of the Red. 
Army. It is doing its own character- 
istic celebrating on the battlefields. 
As in the year that saw its forma- 
tion, when one of its first tasks was 
to expel German invaders from So- 
viet soil so, twenty-five years later, 
on an immeasurably greater scale, it 
is again routing invaders, destroying 
the mightiest army of aggression 
ever seen in history. 


So we can celebrate with the Red 
Army this historic anniversary. And 
it is particularly fitting that the cele- 
bration should fall on Washington’s 
Birthday, anniversary of the found- 
er and military leader of our own 
democracy. 


For us, at SRT there is also a 
special occasion to celebrate. Feb- 
ruary will be our eleventh anni- 
versary. 


These eleven years have been 
spent in providing authentic infor- 
mation about the Soviet Union and 
about the Red Army. We therefore 
feel it is not amiss for us to join in 
the celebration. 


Like the recent Congress of Amer- 
ican-Soviet Friendship, celebrating 
the 25th anniversary of the founda- 
tion of the Soviet Union, this 25th 
anniversary celebration for the Red 
Army will intensify American-Soviet 
friendship and solidarity, And every 
act that links.the United Nations 
closer is a forward step toward vic- 


tory. 


The celebration will take the form 
of a dinner in honor of military rep- 
resentatives of the Soviet Union now 
in the United States, who will at- 
tend. Prominent American speak- 
ers will pay tribute and there will 
be an interesting musical and dra- 
matic program. 


We want no reader of SRT who 
would like to be with us on that 
occasion to be disappointed. See 
page 34. 





In the foreground, Marshal G. K. Zhukov, commander of the great 

Red Army offensive in the south and co-commander with Marshal 

Voroshilov of the offensive that liberated Leningrad. At his left is 
Marshal Timoshenko. 
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Leningrad Liberated 


66 OMRADES of Leningrad, dear friends! Our deat 

and beloved city is directly threatened by the at- 
tack of German fascist troops. The enemy is attempting 
to penetrate to Leningrad. . . . This shall never be! .. . 
We shall stand firm to the end and, without sparing lives, 
will engage the enemy and defeat and destroy him!” 

With these stirring words, Marshal Voroshilov on Au- 
gust 21, 1941, called upon the people of Leningrad to 
rise to a man in defense of their city, their homes and the 
liberty of their country and of the world. 

How magnificently the people of the city of Lenin rallied 
to this call we now know as the great news of the lift- 
ing of the siege of Leningrad brings jubilation to the camp 
of the Allies. Under the command of Marshal Voroshilov 
and Marshal Zhukov (promoted to Marshal’s rank for 
his work at Leningrad) two Red Army columns struck 
from east and west across nearly nine miles of mine fields 
and heavy fortifications, to join hands in the storming 
and capturing of Schluesselburg, key city on the shore of 
Lake Ladoga, re-opening rail communications with Mos- 
cow and Murmansk. 

Credit for the victory belongs not only to the dauntless 
Red Army fighters but to the people of Leningrad who 
for almost seventeen months have endured the longest siege 
which any city of such size has undergone in all history. 
They take their place beside the defenders of Odessa, 
Sevastopol and Stalingrad. The story of their unimagin- 
able hardships and the fortitude with which they have 
borne them appears elsewhere in this issue. The free peo- 
ple of the world rejoice with them in this hour of their 
liberation, which brings closer liberation everywhere. 

And in the Soviet South, too, new victories pile up. As 
we go to press Millerovo and the Kamensk railroad sta- 
tion have been taken, opening up vital railroad communi- 
cations; the Donets River has been crossed bringing the 
Red armies closer to Kharkov as well as Rostov; while 
disaster looms for the remnants of the twenty-five Nazi 
divisions before Stalingrad. 

Further good news—the resumption of the bombing of 
Berlin and the centers of Nazi industry, General Mont- 
gomery’s Eighth British Army’s advance on a seventy- 
five mile front towards Tripoli, and the taking of a key 
ridge which successfully concludes the American offensive 
on Guadalcanal. 


What Is Needed for Early Victory 


UT the fact remains that our Soviet allies are still 
bearing the brunt of the war. 
On each of the seven offensive fronts now open the Red 





armies are engaging the equivalent of all the Axis troops 
engaged on all the other fronts of this global war, including 
China. There are about 4,500,000 troops of the Nazis 
and their satellites on the Russian front. That is about 
forty times as many as there are in North Africa. 

Week by week, day by day, hour by hour our debt to 


‘our Soviet allies grows. Each enemy division wiped out 


saves thousands of lives for-us. Each mile won back by 
the Red Army brings closer the United Nations victory. 

America’s recognition of this debt is attested by the 
words of our President who said in his annual message to 
Congress of January 8th: 


By far the largest and most important developments in 
the world wide strategic picture of 1942 were the events 
on the long fronts in Russia: the first, the implacable de- 
fense of Stalingrad, and, second, the offensives by the Rus- 
sian armies at various points that started in the latte: 
part of November and which still roll on with great force 
and effectiveness. 


These words are underlined by the announcement that 
a “Russian Protocol Committee” has been established in 
Washington with Harry Hopkins as its chairman, for the 
purpose of assuring adequate treatment of Soviet Russia’s 
requests for war materiel from the United States. And 
at a Russian War Relief luncheon held in Washington on 
January 11th, Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes 
announced that President Roosevelt had sent a special com- 
munication to officials in the principal war-production 
positions, directing them to give preference to the USSR 
in military supplies. 

This is good news. As are, if true, the rumors that plan: 
are at last afoot for the formation of a Supreme War 
Council which will include the USSR and China. 

Do not these new and smashing victories of our great 
Soviet ally and the great advances reported in the people’s 
liberation movement among the occupied countries of Eu- 
rope as well as within the Axis nations themselves, create 
that new situation which Prime Minister Churchill indi- 
cated might speed up the opening of a Second Front on the 
Continent of Europe? 

Jubilation over these new victories must not blind us 
to the hard road that lies ahead. Our Soviet allies have 
terrible and bitter struggles still before them, and their 
losses mount steadily. Only by an invasion of Europe can 
we take advantage of the help our allies within Europe are 
ready to give. In readiness for this final offensive, let us 
renounce Darlanism, and let us clean house at home of all 
appeasers and defeatists and disrupters of national unity 
who are doing Hitler’s work. Let us strike now while the 
Red Army offensive is still gaining momentum, offering us 
our greatest chance of swift victory. 


An Inspiring Record 


N other pages we publish the text of Soviet Ambassa- 

dor Litvinov’s speech at the recent annual meeting 
of the Board of Directors of Russian War Relief, Inc.. 
and a page of photographs showing Red Army men re- 
ceiving American gifts. 

Edward C. Carter, President of Russian War Relief. 
reporting at this meeting on the 1942 activities, revealed 
that Americans had made contributions totaling more than 
fifty percent above the goal set, $9,342,000 instead of 
$6,000,000. Relief goods to the value of $5,244,000 had 


been shipped, were in transit, or in purchase commitments, 





by the end of 1942. Of this total 78 percent was for 
medical and surgical supplies, 15 percent for clothing, 
knit goods and blankets, 6 percent for foodstuffs and seeds, 
and one percent for other items. Approximately $3,000,000 
of the funds had come from some 300 Community Chests 
throughout the country. 

Mr. Carter stressed that relief needs in Russia during 
1943 are expected to be far greater even than in 1942. 
Each community retaken by the Red Army presents a re- 
habilitation problem. And, medical needs are mounting. 

We call on our readers to continue their work for Rus- 
sian War Relief, and to broaden and intensify it as much 
as is in their power. Get in touch with Russian War Re- 
lief, Inc., at 11 East 35th Street, New York City. 

Those of our readers who belong to Jewish organiza- 
tions or have influence in the Jewish community should 
support, in every way, the first anniversary conference of 
the Jewish Council for Russian War Relief. The Coun- 
cil has been one of the most active branches of Russian 
War Relief. It includes Prof. Albert Einstein, Rabbi 
Israel Goldstein, Sholem Asch, Dr. Chaim Zhitlovsky, 
Hon. Stanley Isaacs, Lillian Hellman, Baron Edouard de 
Rothschild, Dr. Joseph Rosen and other outstanding fig- 
ures in American Jewry. The conference is to be held on 
February 28. 


Watches For the Red Army 


tiene activity we wish to bring to our readers’ 
attention is the Watches For the Red Army cam- 
paign of the Ambijan Committee. This Committee was 
engaged in the resettlement of Jews in Birobijan, the ter- 
ritory in the Far East set aside by the Soviet Government 
as an autonomous district under a Jewish national ad- 
ministration. This activity, interrupted by the war, is 
being replaced by relief activities, among them that of 
collecting and sending watches to the Red Army. Accurate 
watches are a war essential. Correct timing can make the 
difference between victory and defeat. 

Two thousand new watches and 300 used watches have 
already been sent. Ambijan’s goal is 10,000. Five dol- 
lars will buy a new watch for a doctor or a nurse behind 
the front; ten dollars will buy a new watch for a Red 
Army man in the front lines; fifteen dollars will buy a new 
watch for a pilot. Used watches will be repaired without 
charge. 

Note the address: The Ambijan Committee for Emer- 
gency Aid to the USSR, 285 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Ural Workers Pledge New Efforts 


_— the Nazi invasion interrupted the progress 
of the Third Five-Year Plan which would have 
meant so much not only in increased industrial might but 
in the wellbeing and culture of the Soviet people, certain 
sections of it have proceeded far beyond anything the 
plan envisaged. Industrial statistics are naturally military 
secrets in a country where all production beyond minimum 
civilian needs is for war purposes. However, we know 
that some sections of the country are way ahead of the 
production schedules of the plan. In a recent article in 
Pravda, Emelyan Yaroslavsky reported that since the out- 
break of the war productivity in the Urals and in West 
Siberia had increased three-fold, and in the case of certain 
individual factories, seven or more times. 
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The increased production is explained chiefly by the 
large amounts of machinery and the highly skilled labor 
pouring in from the western part of the USSR. Another 
important factor has been the work of the Soviet’ Academy 
of Sciences, evacuated from Moscow to Sverdlovsk, which 
has done much to help locate and put into exploitation 
the great variety of natural riches in the Ural range. 
Almost all the elements in the Mendeleyev system are to 
be found in the Urals, and much richer deposits have 
been found than were previously dreamed of. There is an 
abundance of iron ore, copper, nickel, chrome, manganese, 
magnesium salts, bauxite, asbestos, graphite, coal and oil 
deposits. At the northern extremity of the Urals is fluor- 
spar, on the shores of the Kara Sea; on the eastern slopes, 
fire clay and quartz sands. Large radium deposits have 
been discovered. 

The new iron and steel works, using high grade ores 
and independent of the manganese of the Caucasus, are 
developing as the Third Five-Year Plan proposed. The 
production of copper and nickel in the Middle Urals 
which has already increased tremendously will be further 
stepped up. And the “Second Baku” between the Urals 
and the Volga is being intensively developed. In the last 
few months alone six heavy defense industries have been 
launched in the Urals, and every month sees new work- 
shops, new industrial installations, and whole new factor- 
ies, which start producing three or four months after their 
construction has begun. A power station was recently 
built in six weeks instead of the eight months required in 
peacetime. 

It is characteristic of the concern of the Soviet leaders 
for the needs of the people that Yaroslavsky in his article 
raised most sharply the question of providing proper social 
and cultural facilities for the people of the Urals, to keep 
pace with its industrial development. Many theaters were 
evacuated along with industry; Leningrad ballet and opera 
companies, the Ukrainian National Theater and others 
are performing in Ural cities. Schools are functioning as 
normally as possible. But naturally much could be done to 
improve the standard of living complicated by the influx of 
millions of evacuees. 

' While the Soviet leaders show their concern over the 
well-being of the people, the people of the Urals them- 
selves are not at all complacent over what they have done 
for their country. A million and a half of them sent joint 
New Year’s Greetings to Stalin, accompanied by a report 
of their work, a remarkable document, which said in part: 


On the threshold of 1942 we pledged to work better and 
to give to the front double and triple the amount of arms 
and munitions we gave in 1941. This pledge was fulfilled 
by the first half year. 


In the second half of 1942, our region produced and 
shipped to the Red Army from two to two and a half times 
more tanks, aircraft, guns and mortars than in the first half 
year. Double the amount of ammunition was produced, 
while the Urals transport workers freighted four times 
more cargo. A certain type of weapon which is fondly 
called ““Katusha” was increased many times over. 


On the eve of the new year we vow to you to work 
better in 1943 than in 1942. We pledge to carry out the 
orders for the front in good time. We pledge to the coun- 
try and to our advancing Red Army to double in 1943 our 
output of arms and munitions as compared with 1942. 


We pledge to supply our advancing Red Army with first 
class arms and shells for the final debacle of the fascist 
scoundrels! 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 











































Soviet Farmers Produce for the War 


HE collective farmers are not to be outdone by the 

industrial workers in their services to their country, 
and their aid to the Red Army. Despite the shortage of 
machinery, draft animals and man power, despite the loss 
last year of all the rich Ukraine, and the loss this year, just 
as harvest time began, of the fertile Don and Kuban 
regions, they still managed, by super-human effort, to 
bring in a good harvest. About 5,000,000 acres of hith- 
erto uncultivated land have been put to use, to help make 
up for the vast areas lost. The farms are run to a large 
extent by women, by old people, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of school children and students who were called 
en during the summer months for tasks within their 
strength. And yet the sowing and cultivating, the harvest- 
ing and the plowing, were all carried on at a much faster 
pace than in peacetime. 

When the crops were in, farmers looked around to see 
what else they could do. The Tamboav collective farmers 
began it. Early in December they initiated a movement 
among collective farmers to give extra products from 
both kolhoz and private stocks to the Red Army, to use 
their wool and flax and leather to help equip the army, 
and to put all their lifetime savings into funds to buy 
airplanes and tanks. Now the farmers of Tambov report 
that by January Ist they had already raised 43,000,000 
rubles and that for the Red Army anniversary on Febru- 
ary 23rd, 25 squadrons of fighter planes will be built on 
the funds contributed by the collective farmers. In addi- 
tion they had gathered large supplies of grain, meat, pota- 
toes, vegetables, sheepskins and wool for the Red Army. 

This movement, as is the way in the Soviet Union, 
spread like wildfire to the farthest corner of the country. 
Kolhoz is now competing with kolhoz, region with region, 
individual with individual, to see who can provide funds 
for the greatest number of tanks or airplanes and supply 
the largest amount of food or equipment, for their beloved 
Red Army fighters. 

The farmers of the Moscow Region raised 75,000,000 
rubles and made a ceremonial presentation to a Red Army 
tank crew of the tank column purchased with this sum. 
Warm uniforms went with the tanks, and the collective 
farmers petitioned the government to permit them to look 
after the full maintenance of this crew for the duration 
of the war. These same farmers already are caring for 
groups of war invalids and orphaned children. 

Among the first to give his entire savings was Ferapont 
Golovaty, the bee-keeper of Saratov, civil war veteran 
himself, with two sons in the present war, who proudly 
cherishes a personal telegram of thanks from Stalin. Down 
in Tashkent Turgun Tashmatov of a nearby collective 
farm heard of the movement and hastened to draw his 
160,000 rubles—his entire savings—out of the bank, and 
then got others to join with him, and proudly brought 
2,600,000 rubles to the State bank for tanks and planes. 

When the Kazakhstan farmers heard of this movement 
they traveled from hundreds of miles around to their 
district center to contribute their savings and their produce. 
In South Ossetia, in Kirgizia, in the Jewish Autonomous 
Region, in far Buryat Mongolia, everywhere it was the 
same. Uzbekistan deserves special credit because it has 
always hitherto been dependent on the other regions for 
its grain, but this year not only managed to feed itself 
entirely, but to introduce sugar-beets and increase its area 
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Major Marina Ras- 
kova, Hero of the 
Soviet Union, Com- 
mander of a Red 
Air Force regiment, 
as she appeared on 
a cruise before the 
war. Her tragic 
death, during per- 
formance of military 
duties, was recently 
announced 


under cotton, and still to have surplus food for the urban 
working people and the Red Army. 

This is the spirit with which Soviet farmers are pro- 
ducing for the war. 


Death of a Hero 


EVERAL years ago, the world thrilled over the ex- 
ploit of three Soviet airwomen who on a flight from 
Moscow to the Far East set a new world’s non-stop distance 
record for women. Forced down on their flight, the three 
women added to the drama of their exploit by their re- 
sourcefulness and courage in making their way out of the 
pathless and dangerous jungle they had landed in. 

The three heroines were Paulina Ossipenko, Marina 
Raskova, and Valentina Grizodubova. A few months be- 
fore the second world war Paulina Ossipenko was killed 
testing a new plane. Now the world mourns the loss of a 
second one of that heroic trio, Marina Raskova. Her 
death was announced over the Moscow Radio: 


The Council of People’s Commissars and the Central Com- 
mittee of the All-Union Communist Party of Bolsheviks an- 
nounced with deep regret the death of the beloved daughter 
of the Soviet people, commander of the air force regiment, 
Hero of the Soviet Union, Maj. Marina Raskova, who died 
in the execution of hér duties. 

She was buried with military honors in the Kremlin 
wall. Her ashes repose in final comradeship with those of 
Paulina Ossipenko who was also interred in the Kremlin 
wall. 

Through their noble and. heroic lives, and their noble 
and heroic deaths, these two comrades have performed 
undying services for womanhood and for all humanity; and 
have aided the work of their surviving comrade Valentina 
Grizodubova. In addition to her work as Chief of the Aero- 
nautical Authority, Foreign Division, she has worked to 
unite the women of the world against fascism. As chair- 
man of the Soviet Women’s Committee Against Fascism 
she has been in touch with women’s organizations in 
America. American women can pay no finer tribute to 
Marina Raskova than to knit still closer ties with the 
Soviet women’s anti-fascist committee, headed by her flight- 
comrade, Valentina Grizodubova. 
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RUSSIA 
REJOICES IN 
AMERICA’S 
FRIENDSHIP 


Top, left: Izvestia, newspe- 
per of the Soviet govern- 
ment, featured a two col- 
umn story on The Congress 
of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship, held in New York, on 
November 7 and 8, 1942, in 
celebration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the es- 
tablishment of the Soviet 
Republic 


Top, right: Sweaters, knitted 
by American friends and 
received at the front, are 
tried on by Red Army avia- 
tors before a flight 


Center, left: Hero of the 

Soviet Union, Fedorov, re 

ceives a gift parcel from an 
American friend. 


Center, right: Clara Scala, of 
Stamford, Connecticut, will 
be glad to see Lieutenant 
Peter Sychev's pleasure in 
the woolen helmet she knitteo 


Bottom, left: A shipment of 

American instruments ex- 

amined by a grateful Soviet 
surgeon. 


Bottom, right: Knitted scarves 


from America help the Soviet 
air fighters 


‘These gifts from Americe 


were sent through Russiar 
War Relief, I! East 35th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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The Truth About Religion in Russia 


By THE PATRIARCH SERGIUS 


The Patriarch of Moscow describes the status of the 


Editor’s note: This is the preface to 
a book, “The Truth About Religion in 
Russia,’ published in Moscow July, 
1942, in an edition of 50,000 copies. 
The importance of the book is that it 
is the first official statement in many 
years, issued by Orthodox churchmen 
in the Soviet Union. 


HIS book is an answer first of all 

to the “Crusade” of the fascists, 
undertaken by them, as if for the 
‘freeing’ of our people and our Or- 
thodox Church from the Bolsheviks. 
But in addition the book gives an an- 
swer to the common question: Does 
our Church recognize itself as perse- 
cuted by the Bolsheviks and is it ask- 
ing anyone to free it from such perse- 
cutions? 

To those who are convinced that 
persecution occurs, the line of conduct 
taken by our Church regarding the 
fascist invasion must of course seem 
forced and not corresponding to the 
inner hope of the Church; and the 
prayer for victory of the Red Army 
may seem only the fulfillment of a 
command, pro forma, in other words, 
one of the proofs of the unfreedom of 
the Church even within the walls of 
the Temple. 

We shall not conceal that certain 
people who are actuated by covetous 
and egotistical interests and not by the 
interests of the Church would prefer 
the Church to be hypocritical rather 
than sincere in its attitude toward the 
Soviet regime, and particularly in the 
matter of liturgical and other help 
to the Red Front. These people would 
willingly forgive us hypocrisy, but they 
zo into a rage when they find that 
what we say we think in our souls. 

Even now in the twenty-fifth year 
ifter the Revolution, it is possible to 
meet here and there such attitudes. 
It is known that the therne of persecu- 
tion of religion in Russia never disap- 
peared from the pages of the foreign, 
hostile press, and the emigrant Church 
press, it is their leitmotif until this day. 
Vloreover they dwelt not only on 
excesses, unavoidable in any mass upris- 
ing, but they charged official, sytem- 
atic measures by the Soviet Power 
designed for the destruction of believers 


Church in Russia and its participation in the war 


and particularly of the clergy. The 
emigrant press has shamelessly drawn 
a parallel between the persecution of 
Christianity in the first centuries and 
coritemporary “persecutions” in Russia. 
The more vicious publicists did not 
weary of inventing all kinds of fiction. 
For example, we recall printed in a 
Karlovtsy * newspaper a story of how 
the Bolsheviks caught Bishop Andrei 
Ukhtomsky walking near a railroad 
and shot him on the spot so that he 
fell on the rails “with his knapsack on 
his shoulders.” But the “victim” lived 
many years later in good health and 
occupied the position of Exarch. Or 
for example, a short while ago one of 
the irreconcilable Karlovtsy, the well 
known Bishop Vitaly, let it be known 
in America, that Archbishop Ostrozh- 
sky Simon had been tortured to death 
by the Red Army at the time of the 
occupation of the western regions of 
the Ukraine, yet lo and behold, they 
speedily discovered in America that the 
“tortured” Archbishop Simon is as 
well as ever. It means that one cannot 
always recommend the pious proverb 
“A lie is a horse to safety.” 

In connection with all this it is per- 
missible to put this question: What 
forces the emigrant agitators to move 
onto the shaky ground of invention 


*A group of dissenters among Russian Emi- 
grés who established themselves in Europe. 
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which they themselves of course don’t 
believe and that can always be ex- 
posed? Bitter necessity compels them 
to adjust themselves to the conception 
of persecution held among the simple, 
orthodox people, especially the Ruthe- 
nians near where our Karlovtsy set- 


tled. 


The ecclesiastical bourgeoisie sees 
persecution chiefly in the government’s 
rejection of the age-long union with 
the Church, as a result of which the 
Church, to be exact, Church institu- 
tions, e.g., monasteries and the clergy 
as a caste or profession, was deprived 
of certain rights: namely, possession of 
lands and commercial enterprises, vari- 
ous caste privileges distinguishing them 
from “plain people,” etc. 
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Meanwhile plain orthodox people, 
hearing in the gospel the admonitions 
of Christ to the Apostles, reading the 
epistles of St. Paul, or the life of some 
Christian hero, such as St. John Chry- 
sostom, inclined to see in the change 
that occurred, not persecution, but a 
speedy return to Apostolic times, when 
the Church and her servants followed 
the true road to which they had been 
called by Christ, when they looked 
upon their service not as a profession 
among other secular professions, se- 
curing for them means of livelihood, 
but as a dedication to the calling of 
Christ. 

It is upon this road, glorified by the 
people’s ideals, sanctified by the great- 
est traditions of the Orthodox Church 
and at the same time spiritually most 
fruitful for the people’s salvation, that 
our Patriarchal Church is trying to 
stand, and is calling its clergy to fol- 
low the same road. 

Numerically, the Church suffered 
many losses at the time of the Revo- 
lution. With the separation of the 
Church from the State the artificial 
bonds that held many people to the 
Church were removed and all of the 
people who were nominal or perfunc- 
tory church members left us. 

Here our age-old habit of seeing Or- 
thodoxy inseparably inmeshed with the 
Tsar’s power had a fatal significance. 
In his description of the 9th of Janu- 
ary in Petersburg (Life of Klim Sam- 
gim) Maxim Gorky gives vivid exam- 
ples of how until then firm believers 
in Orthodoxy, disappointed in the 
Tsar, went straight over to atheism. 
And even now one can occasionally 
meet people sincerely unable to see 
how we can talk of the Orthodox 
Faith when we have renounced the 
Tsar. 

On the other hand, those who did 
not want to renounce the Tsar’s au- 
thority could not remain in a Church 
which was ready to do without the 
Tsar and which did not oppose the 
Soviet Power. From this occurred dif- 
ferent emigrant schisms that carried 
out of the Church almost all our emi- 
grant believers. Simultaneously with 
them, and it may very well be under 
their active influence, there separated 
from us some centrifugal groups with- 
in the borders of Russia: John Joseph- 
ites, Victorites, Danilovites, and simply 
oppositionists, that could not reconcile 


Congregation at the St. George's Church in 
Kaluga on Easter Eve 

Church in Moslovo, destroyed by the Hit- 

lerites during their occupation 
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themselves with our praying for the 
Soviet Power, or in general with our 
Redness as they termed our position. 

On the left flank stand the Dissen- 
ters of post Revolutionary origin, using 
their newly found freedom to disre- , 
gard the rules and traditions of the 
Church, they elected to build their 
own personal and professional life as 
they saw fit. Such innovators are in 
part the Grigorievtsi. Here also be- 
longs the adventurous activity of An- 
drei Ukhtomsky who imagined himself 
a kind of Messiah of the old believers 
partly, it seemed, out of annoyance with 
central Church authority. 

Finally there appeared ordinary self 
seekers and varieties of dissenters im- 
pelled by personal considerations; these 
availed themselves of the fact that 
full freedom of religious profession 
made the breaking of Church discipline 
exempt from punishment by the State. 
For instance, one prominent Arch 
Priest left us because the composition 
of the synod at that time seemed not 
to win his confidence. 

In a word, unimaginable chaos 
reigned in our Church reminding one 
of the state of the Universal Church 
in the time of the Arian disturbance 
as described by Basil the Great. Stand- 
ing before such seemingly inevitable 
ruin of the whole Russian Church our 
Patriarchate could not count on de- 
fense or help from outside, and as a 
matter of principle did not look for 
such help. Sister Churches could only 
sympathize; besides not having accu- 
rate information about our Church af- 
fairs they did not know very well 
where to direct their sympathy. In 
our external circumstance of helpless- 
ness we could count only on the moral 
force of canonical truth which in 
former times more than once saved the 
Church from final dissolution. And 
we were not disappointed of our hope. 

We dare say this in spite of the 
imperfection of our rule. Our Russian 
Church was not carried away or de- 
stroyed by the vortex of events. She 
preserved clear her economical con- 
science and together with this her ca- 
nonically ordained primacy, namely a 
blessed acceptance by the Universal 
Church and her lawful place in the 
choir of Orthodox Autocephalous 


Churches. 

The course of behavior of our Rus- 
sian Church in connection with the 
fascist “crusade” is clearly defined. 

The fascist “crusade” has already 
burst upon our country, is already 

(Continued on page 32) 















ing him, describe in great detail how 
life in Velikye Luki is returning 
to normal. ) 
In addition to the points 
mentioned above, Moz- 
dok, Prokhladnaya, Pya- 
tigorsk, Nalchik and 
Mineralnye Vody 
have been _ re- 
captured by the 
Red Army 




































































HE war 

on the East- 
ern Front took a 
decidedly rew turn 
around January 1. Al- 
most simultaneously. three 
German key bases and strong- 
points fell to the victorious Red 
Army, Elista, Kotelnikovski and 
Velikye Luki. The first was the base 
of the German drive in the Cas- 
pian through the Kalmyk steppes; 
the second the base of the opera- 














tions against Stalingrad from the 

south-west; the third, the German (un- 

main base for the so-called Kalinin de r 

Front. General 
This was the first time that German Maslenni- 
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At this writing the Germans are act- 
ing along these primitive lines in de- 
fense of Rostov, i.e. trying to stem the 
Soviet avalanche with simple frontal 
pressure. This development shows that 
the strategic initiative has deserted the 
enemy, for the time being, at least. 

But to review briefly the operations 
of the last month in the Volga-Don- 
Caucasus area, and on the Central 
Front. 

First phase: The Red Army struck 
at Stalingrad on November 19th and 
sank a powerful pair of pincers into 
the “nipple” of the German bulge, 
virtually surrounding General von 
Hoht’s twenty-two divisions in a nar- 

row triangle, between the City and 
the elbow of the Don. 

Second phase: The Red Army 

made a _ powerful _ break- 
through southward across 
the great Bend of the 
Don, aiming it in the 
general direction of 
Rostov. This 
breakthrough 
started on 
December 
16, by- 












































key-points were stormed and captured. kov) within 











Last year some such basic points one week of’ the 











fell to the advancing Soviet troops beginning of this 








latest Soviet offensive. 
The second character- 
istic factor in these latest 

developments is the total ab- 
sence of any German strategic 

counter-maneuver. All the Wehr- 

- macht has been able, so far, to do, 
has been to counter the Soviet Stalin- 
grad offensive with a powerful, but 
“simple,” head-on counterblow near 
Kotelnikovski, which came to grief. 


(Kalinin, Klin and Kaluga, for in- 
stance), but these points, in German 
hands only a few short weeks, had not 
yet been thoroughly fortified. This 
time Velikye Luki fell to the Soviets 
after being in German hands for al- 
most a year and a half. The Germans 
fully understand the sinister symptom 
and this is why Dr. Goebbels is so in- 
sistent in denying that Velikye Luki 
has fallen. (The Soviets, as if mock- 
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Millerovo and reached Tarassovka, 
south of it, on December 28. This was 
the column of General Golikov. Simul- 
taneously the armies of General Rokos- 
sovski struck south-eastward, reached 
the Stalingrad-Likhaya railroad, took 
possession of its entire length from Su- 
rovikhino to Tatsinskaya, captured the 
German base at Tsymliansk, crossed 
the Lower Don and veered westward 
along its south bank, pointing at Ros- 
tov. Another column branched out 
southward, toward the junction of 
Salsk. 

Third phase: The Germans, trying 
to save their entrapped divisions be- 
fore Stalingrad, mounted a frontal of- 
fensive in the Kotelnikov sector on De- 
cember 12 (seven infantry and two 
Panzer divisions) and pushed the Red 


Army back a considerable distance. 
But about ten days later General Yere- 
menko regrouped his forces and sent 
General von Mannstein reeling back, 
captured Kotelnikovski on December 
29 and has now pushed south and 
south-west of that base some thirty- 
five miles to reach the banks of the 
Manych. 

Simultaneously, the Red Army 
cleared the great Kalmyk steppe west 
of the Caspian, pushing the Germans 
westward and southward nearly 150 
miles. 

The Soviet High Command did not 
content itself with this huge operation 
on the Southern Front. Ever since 
November 25 it had been conducting a 
narrow, but powerful drive against the 
strategic triangle of railroads Velikve 





Luki-Novosokolniki-Nevel. This drive. 
designed, among other things, to hold 
and immobilize German reservés so 
they could not be sent south, and to 
cut the main railroad supplying the 
German armies before Leningrad, cap- 
tured Velikye Luki on January 1. 

On Dec. 22-25, the Red Army of 
the Caucasus struck a preliminary 
blow near Nalchik shattering the Ger- 
man spearhead there. This blow was 
followed by the great Caucasian of- 
fensive of the first of the year which 
in a little over a week has thrust the 
Germans back nearly 100 miles and 
has retaken all the forward bases of 
the enemy for his thrust against Groz- 
nyi and Baku. 

The losses inflicted on the enemy 
in these separate campaigns are com- 
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Southern Front MEN PLANES TANKS GUNS TRUCKS | ADVANCE OF | 


Nov. 19 to Dec. 31, 
1942 


Cap- De- 
tured stroyed 


72,400 95,000 


Cap- 
tured 


134 





Phase I: beg. Nov. 
19; operation be- 
fore Stalingrad 


Phase II: beg. Dec. 
16; breakthrough in 
Middle Don 


Phase Ill: beg. 
Dec. 12; counter- 
blow at Kotelni- 
kovski 


South and S. W. of 
Stalingrad Jan. 1-5 
‘cilia 0 a 
Central Front 
Rzhev-Velikye Luki 
Nov. 25 - Dec. 11 
cemniiine 0 aac 
Caucasian 
Front 
Alagir-Nalchik ? 
Dee. 22 - 25 





5,200 21,000 | 40 


6,500 20,000 | 27 


2,100 75,000; ? 


2,000} ? 





No. of Popu- 
De- | Cap- De- |Cap- De- | Cap- De- RED ARMY | lated Places 
stroyed| tured  stroyed| tured stroyed | tured stroyed Liberated 








286 | 1,792 $48 | 2,282 934 





7,306 3,190 








45 - 90 213 








1,929 268 | 7,414 1,000 90 - 125 1,246 
miles 

306 94 467 292 3=—257 329 945 60 - 90 130 
miles 


88 56 118 | ? 


200 416 194 | 1,063 1,230 


? | &% 32 30.Ss«19 


239 570 35 - 40 
920 860 ? ? 
? §=365 ? ? 





Total 146,250 272,000 | 569 








997 


2,562 1,531 | 5,546 2,830 





16,208 6,930 





Grand Total 418,250 





AUTOMATIC | ANTI-TANK 
Other Equipment | Machine-Guns | MORTARS RIFLES RIFLES RIFLES | MOTORCYCLES 
Captured 8,590 3,495 | 3,000 1,045 |152,000 ? |26,000 7 (38900 ? ~ (3,900 


and Destroyed 











1,566 


Captured: HORSES | AMMUNITION | LOCOMOTIVES; RAILWAY 
DUMPS TRUCKS 
18,900 434 64 2,950 


4,093 8,376 
















(excluding Caucasus drive from January 3 to date) 


SHELLS ROUNDS OF 
AMMUNITION 
8,000,000 70,000,000 





28,138 
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Incomplete tabulation of enemy losses on Eastern Front between November 19, 1942 and January 5, 1943. 
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piled (although far from completely) 
in the table on page 12. 

The situation as seen today (Janu- 
ary 11) is as follows: The Red Army 
is some fifty or sixty miles east and 
north-east of Rostov. The formidable 
Donets position between is being de- 
fended by the Germans with about 
thirty divisions of their best troops. 
[f Rostov falls to the Red Army be- 
fore the enemy can evacuate the Cau- 
casus, a full-scale catastrophe is in 
store for the Wehrmacht. ‘About one 
million men will be trapped in the 
great bulge marked by Millerovo, Stal- 
ingrad, Salsk, Armavir, Novorossisk 
and Rostov. One million men in a 
trap 50,000 square miles big. Inside 
this trap the smaller Stalingrad trap 
has already been sealed around some 
200,000 Nazis by the great Don sweep 
of General Rokossovski. 

The stakes are enormous and the 
Germans will play accordingly. They 
will throw in all they have to hold 
Rostov, even if they have to evacuate 
the Caucasus. Anything to avoid that 
horrible trap. 

They have reserves to attempt this 
with. They have railroads at their 
disposal, seven lines in the Donbas run- 
ning smack up to their front lines, the 
thickest network in the USSR, with 
the exception of the Moscow “plexus.” 
On the other hand, the Red Army has 
not got a single railroad running 
to its main battlefronts. A train leav- 
ing Moscow, for instance, for the Don 
Front can run only up to German 
held Rossosh on the Voronezh-Rostov 
line. Trains cannot pass through Stal- 
ingrad because von Hoht’s twenty-two 
divisions sit astride the right of way, 
both of the Stalingrad-Likhaya and 
the Stalingrad-Tikhoretsk railroads. 
Trains en route to the Don Front, 
will have to stop fifty miles north-west 
of Stalingrad and the stuff for the ad- 
vancing Soviet troops will have to be 
hauled at least 200 miles in trucks, in 
the dead of winter. 

The fact that the Soviet offensive is 
able to maintain any momentum at all 
is not much short of a miracle of stam- 
ina and organization. 

All these considerations point up, 
on one hand, the amazing progress of 
this winter’s Soviet offensive which is 
many times more powerful than last 
year’s, and on the other they should 
serve to tone down over-optimism as 
to the fate of Rostov and the com- 
plete annihilation of that million 
Nazis. The results to-date are good 
enough (see table). The German 
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strategic plan has been torn to shreds. 
The Germans are on the way toward 
losing all their gains of 1942. The 
Caspian, the Volga and the oil of 
Groznyi and Baku are saved. The 
Don is almost clear of Nazis. 

Praise the Lord . . . and pass the 
ammunition, Mr. Hopkins! 








Top Row, left to right: General Ro- 

kossovski, General Yeremenko and 

General Golikov, in command of 
armies on the Southern front 


Center Row, left to right: Firing a¢ 
an enemy plane. This young Tatar 
woman joined the Red Army imme- 
diately after finishing her medical 
course and now heads an ambulance 
unit on the Northwestern front 


Left: Red Army unit in an attack on 
a fortified village 


Below: Red Army sappers creeping 
toward a German blockhouse, shown 
on left horizon 








A theater performance in the open air on the southwestern front. 


THE SOVIET THEATER IN THE WAR 


By JOHN GASSNER 


How the Soviet Theater joined in the war 
effort on the war front and the home front 


OT so long ago, many Ameri- 

cans were inclined to smile at 
the slogan of the Russian theater 
which read ‘“Theater Is a Weapon.” 
Today we are beginning to realize the 
soundness of the thought contained in 
those words, for every report that comes 
humming across the ocean makes it 
plain that this weapon is acquitting it- 
self extraordinarily weli in our global 
war of liberation. 

The weapon was kept well polished 
and was never allowed to grow rusty in 
the Soviet Union. For over two dec- 
ades the Russian theater, which was 
growing hy leaps and bounds, was act- 
ively engaged in promoting the collect- 
ive effort to build a strong nation. It 
infused the Soviet masses with the be- 
lief that men are members of one an- 
other, that they had a common stake in 
the new society they were building, 
that it was their society to make and 
improve, and that it was worth defend- 
ing at all costs because it was wholly 
and unalterably their own. At the same 
time, the theater was not content with 
either humanitarian or revolutionary 
generalizations. There was a colossal 
job to be done; the country had to be 
industrialized at record speed, agricul- 
tural workers had to be turned into 
factory workers, efficiency had to be 
ensured—in short, Russia had to be 
converted into a modern industrial 
state capable of holding her own in the 
age of mechanization. Without this 
transformation it is doubtful whether 
the nation could have withstood the 
highly mechanized German military 
machine. 

Specifically, therefore, the artists of 
the Soviet theater devoted themselves 
proudly to what to us, who took indus- 
trial maturity for granted, seemed the 
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much too humble task of furthering 
utilitarian projects. Some of us used 
to smile at the continual flow of Soviet 
plays that dramatized the problems of 
scientific agriculture and _ industry; 
problems of adapting the old-time peas- 
ant to work in the factory, and of ad- 
justing women to key positions in work 
previously reserved for men. Although 
the record showed a great abundance 
of entertainment in the form of ballets, 
folk dances, and operas, it seemed to 
us that too many Soviet plays were too 
utilitarian and consequently too pedes- 
trian. Up to 1938,* problems of farm- 
ing, with emphasis on collectivization 
and greater productivity, occupied the 
foreground of about 35 plays. One of 
the best known, written by’ Kirshon, 
was appropriately entitled “Bread.” 
Four plays dealt with the problem of 
building dams; seven treated the Soviet 
mines and oil fields; five concerned 
work in the factories, cne of the best 
known being plainly entitled ‘““Cement”’ 
(imagine our own successful play- 
wrights soiling their hands with ce- 
ment!)-; four dealt with the aeroplane 
industry; three with railroads; three 
with shipbuilding; eight, including the 
well-known “Inga,” by Glebov, treat- 
ed women in industry; six presented 
the problem of rehabilitating criminals 
and turning them into productive citi- 
zens. Today, at last, we realize how 
important these efforts were in steeling 
the resolve and in mobilizing the 
strength of a nation that a quarter of 
a century ago was still the most back- 
ward of the large nations of Europe. 
Today we realize how the theater con- 
tributed to building the spirit, the in- 
dustries and the weapons of the nation 


* See Handbook of Soviet Drama, by H. W. L. 
Dana, 1Y338. 


that was tie first to stop the Nazi jug- 
gernaut.’ It is only today that we can 
understand the seriousness with which 
the Russian theater took its service to 
the grimy task of preparation and con- 
struction. 

When war began to flame across the 
Russian borders, the theater was ready 
to assume the further obligation of in- 
spiring the masses in defense of civili- 
zation, without which there could be 
no theater to speak of, and without 
which that potentially great medium of 
poetic and spiritual exaltation can have 
no future at all. In passing, it may 
be noted that during the entire period 
of the illusory Soviet-German pact, the 
Russian theater had not ceased to pre- 
sent satirizations and analyses of the 
fascist menace; and also that the cul- 
tural bond with the English-speaking 
world had not been slackened in the 
least. Shakespeare was being played 
more often and to larger audiences than 
anywhere else in the world. When 
the invasion started, the great star- 
shaped theater of the Red Army in 
Moscow, founded’ for the production 
of works of interest to the army, was 
housing, of all plays, “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” 

When the invasion began, the Rus- 
sian theater was prepared. It was 
ready, in the first place, because it was 
the largest and best organized theater 
in the world. It was not only the the- 
ater in which acting, direction and scen- 
ic design were most richly developed, 
but the theater that was most substan- 
tially subsidized, endowed with the 
largest personnel, and most closely re- 
lated to the masses in the cities and on 
the land. Soviet Russia had about 100 
completely equipped and_ regularly 
functioning theaters; in addition it had 
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about 5000 theaters associated with the 
collective farms, the factories, and the 
workers’ clubs. It spoke in thirty-one 
languages tu the polyglot masses of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. It 
had considerably over 20,000 regularly 
employed professional actors. More- 
over, each theater unit in the western 
part of Russia was fully prepared for 
evacuation. The Soviets’ constant em- 
phasis on the possibility of invasion had 
seemed exaggerated to the nations that 
were caught napping so dismally in 
1939. It did not seem exaggerated to 
the Russians; and since they had prized 
their theater as one of their essential 
possessions, plans for evacuation had 
been made long in advance. Just as 
the workers brought away their ma- 
chinery and erected factories behind the 
fighting lines, so the actors picked up 
their equipment and moved eastward, 
setting up quarters in cities less threat- 
ened. A typical example was the exo- 
dus of the magnificent companies of 
Moscow in 1941. Saratov on the 
Volga received the historic Moscow 
Art Theater; Tashkent on the border 
of Iran, the progressive Vakhtangov 
Theater. 

But the theaters retreated only in 
order to hold the line and then advance. 
There were armies in readiness and in 
training, there were the wounded in 
the hospitals, and the workers in the 
new-sprung factories to be entertained 
and fortified behind the lines. Typical 
is the example of Moscow’s Maly The- 
ater, which settled in Chelyabinsk, west 
of the Urals, in October, 1941. It got 
down to the job instantly, producing 
three new plays, reviving thirteen, and 
giving 800 performances for the Red 
Army and the wounded in the hospi- 
tals. All Ukrainian and East Russian 
theaters are now functioning in cities 
on the Volga, in the Urals, and in Si- 
beria; not a single Soviet Theater unit 
has been broken up. In continuing to 
function the theaters have held the 
front with as much determination as 
the soldiers and workers they have been 
serving. It is also symptomatic of the 
optimism and certainty of victory that 
inspirits the Russian people that work 
was started on the damaged buildings 
in Moscow. The Vakhtangov Thea- 
ter, almost completely razed by bombs, 
is being rebuilt. The largest Moscow 
theater, known as the Bolshoi, dam- 
aged in an air-raid, is being repaired; 
its costly murals are being restored 
from the criginal plans. In April of 
this year, moreover, the All-Russian 
Theatrical Society observed as usual 
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its annual Shakespeare anniversary in 
Moscow with an abridged production 
of “Othello” and a series of lectures, 
one of which contrasted Shakespeare’s 
humanism with fascism. Another con- 
ference, called by the Young Workers’ 
League, TRAM, did not hesitate to 
hold a conference on the problems of 
playwriting in the midst of a military 
crisis too terrible for us to understand. 
So seriously do the Russians take the 
theater and its place in the front lines 
of the conflict! 

And it is on the front lines that the 
theater is meeting its responsibility 
with the greatest courage and effort. 
Best trained for front-line work are the 
approximately three hundred collective 
farm theaters employing 12,000 actors, 
who are accustomed to giving open-air 
performances and productions on impro- 
vised stages. Fifty regular city com- 
panies, forty vaudeville and circus 
companies, numerous factory units, 
thousands of concert artists, and many 
ballet corps supplemented the collec- 
tive farm companies. 

A military circuit was formed, rout- 
ing actors to performances on battle- 
ships, in stables, in the fields behind the 
front, and even in forest clearings 
where Russia’s guerrilla troops take 
brief breathing spells. Many of the 
performances have been given by the 
second, third and fourth companies of 
plays already performed in the cities 
behind the lines, and players have al- 
ternated between periods of strenuous 
front-line performances and work be- 
hind the line. It is significant that they 
are paid by each regiment out of a 
“Cultural Budget” appropriated to the 
regiment by the state. Other com- 
panies perform at railroad tracks, stag- 
ing send-offs to soldiers going up to the 
front. There are special troupes that 


travel by railway to different designa- 
tions. 


The crowd, which has been in- 





formed in advance of their arrival, 
waits at the railroad tracks; then the 
sides of the train are removed, and the 
play is performed without the actors 
ever having to get off the train. Valu- 
able time is gained in this way; one 
company—a concert troupe, | believe— 
gave 57 performances in 23 days and 
covered a front of 1500 miles. 

The smoke of battle is a familiar ex- 
perience to the performers. ‘They bid 
the soldier farewell as he seizes his 
gun and runs into the battle. They 
perform in camouflaged barns, within 
range of the shells and bombs. Some- 
times they have to scurry to shelter or 
interrupt the performances until the 
enemy planes have vanished overhead. 
The theater’s artists are exhilarated ; 
they too are fighting—and with the 
weapons at which they are most adept. 

Equally on the firing line are the play- 
wrights. At least two of them are known 
to have lost their lives—Alexander 
Afinogenov was killed by a bomb in 
Moscow last year, and Petrov, collabo- 
rator with Ilf and brother of Katayev, 
author of the congenial comedy “Squar- 
ing the Circle,” seen in New York a 
number of years ago, met his death on 
the battlefield. Afinogenov, author of 
“Distant Point,” a tribute to both Rus- 
sia’s military commanders and the sim- 
ple little people whose performance of 
inconspicuous tasks is so important, fol- 
lowed this play with another, called 
“Second Roads,” in which the General, 
cured of the cancer that could not de- 
stroy his fighting spirit, returns to the 
same distant Siberian station (“Distant 
Point”) to find a second railroad track 
built there and its inhabitants even 
more prepared to meet invasion from 
the East than they were in 1935 when 
Afinogenov dramatized these prepara- 
tions. Before his death, Afinogenov 
also completed a moving treatment of 
Russian guerrilla fighters in a play 


Actors of the Rostov Theater performing to a soldier and farmer audience at a 
collective farm near the front 





















called “Oa the Eve.” The most mem- 
orable parts of this work are its por- 
traits of happy people who were sow- 
ing a golden harvest of improved 
wheat before the war only to set fire to 
the precious wheatfields with their own 
hands and drive the Nazi tanks into 
them. At the same time the workers in 
the factory of the neighboring town do 
not hesitate to wreck the work of their 
own hands, even as their compatriots 
destroyed the great Dniprostroy Dam, 
rather than let it fall into the hands of 
the enemy. “We built it and we de- 
stroy it, and we will build it again,” 
declares an old pensioned worker who 
returned to the factory when war came. 

A new playwright of importance has 
come to the fore. He is the twenty- 
seven-year-old Konstantin Simonov, 
author of a volume of war poetry, of 
inspiring letters to his wife that the 
soldiers love to listen to, and of two 
war plays. He is a war correspondent 
in the front lines who has established 
an international reputation; and whose 
reports have appeared in Time maga- 
zine with some frequency. His first 
war play, “A Fellow from Our Town,” 
traces the rise of a Red tank soldier— 
his development from just a spirited 
fellow into a responsible soldier who 
moves into every breach and is, in a 
sense, unkillable. Simonov’s second 
war play, “The Russian People,” took 
Russia by storm with its vigorous evo- 
cation of Soviet resistance thanks to the 
endurance and courage of the common 
people. The play has been verformed 
in more than a _ hundred theaters 
throughout the Soviet Union, since the 
premiere in July, 1942. It is being pro- 
duced in this country by the Theater 
Guild with Harold Clurman directing 
in Clifford Odets’ American version.** 

Another guerrilla play, “Smoke of 
the Fatherland,” by the Toor Brothers 
and L. Sheinin, combines heroism with 
surprise and humor, including a blood 
transfusion for a captured Nazi officer 
for which a Jewish physician supplies 
the blood. Pursuant with a tendency 
that began some time ago, the Russian 
playwrights have also been turning out 
stirring dramatizations of Russia’s past 
struggles. We may note, for example, 
Sergei Vassilenko’s ‘“Suvorov,” a play 
about the famous general of the Napo- 
leonic invasion, and a verse drama en- 
titled “Borodino.” Another playwright, 
I. S. Sudakov, has prepared a two-part 


** The American production opened on Decem- 


ber 14, 1942, in Washington, D. C., where it 
met with an enthusiastic reception. The critic of 
the New York Sun, Richard Lockridge, has ac- 
claimed it as a vital and courageous play and has 
called it “a tonic to the theater.”” See page 31. 
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Reading down: 


Daytime movies being 

shown to a Red Army 

detachment on the 
southern front 


A Red Army Ensemble 
of Song and Dance 
performing for caval- 
ry-men and _ their 
guests at a village 
near the front lines 
on the central front 


A jazz band enter- 
tainment aboard a 
ship of the Baltic fleet 
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dramatization of “War and Peace,” 
intended tor production on two succes- 
sive evenings because of its epic length. 
The Maly Theater began to work on 
both parts early in 1941—another in- 
dication that the Russians knew what 
was coming. .. . When the war broke 
out it concentrated on the second part, 
entitled “The Patriotic War of 1812,” 
which deals with the actual invasion. 
It dramatizes, by way of a historical 
parallel to the present situation, the 
pyrrhic nature of previous victories by 
Russia’s enemies—victories that always 
end in defeat. Patriotic historical plays 
and dramatizations of the present strug- 
gle, including forthright appraisals of 
military mistakes and incompetence 
like the Ukrainian playwright Kornei- 
chuk’s “Outpost,” have multiplied. 
Whether historical or contemporary, 
however, the prevailing spirit of the 
plays is the same. The Soviet drama 
breathes heroic resolve and confidence, 
flaming anger against aggressors who 
would turn the world into shambles, 
respect for the common man who is 
Russia’s first line of defense, and recog- 
nition of those simple human impulses 
of love and comradeship that do not 


precious when people are defending 
their lives and homes. 

The Moscow Art Theater director 
Stanitsyn, commenting on “The Rus- 
sian People” which he directed, summed 
up this spirit when he declared: “The 
clash of these people from two sides of 
the front lines is to be depicted as the 
clash of two worlds. It should ring 
out as an indictment against the bar- 
barians who are warping the human 
soul and trying to kill in it all that is 
noble and that makes life worth while.” 
To this Simonov added, “If my play 
is acted in such a way that it does not 
call for revenge, then it is not serving 
its purpose,” for no one can love hu- 
manity sufficiently who does not hate 
those who would destroy it. 

In commending the production of 
Sudakov’s “Patriotic War of 1812,” a 
Red Army commander told the actors: 
“We accept this play for inclusion in 
the armaments of the Red Army as a 
formidable and effective weapon.” He 
could have included the entire Soviet 
theater in these words. And consider- 
ing Russia’s contribution to the de- 
struction of fascism, we may include 
the work of Russia’s writers and actors 


disappear but actually become more in our own armaments as well. 
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LENINGRAD UNDER SIEGE 


The siege of Leningrad is an epic 


[X thousand cannon, 4,500 trench 

mortars, 19,000 machine guns, 
1,000 planes and 1,000 tanks, armor- 
ing forty divisions of troops, or ap- 
proximately 600,000 men were hurled 
against Leningrad by the Germans in 
August, 1941. Salvos from the Ger- 
mans’ huge railway guns reached every 
corner of the city. With all that huge 
power they expected to smash into the 
city in a short time. 

But in Leningrad there was no 
thought of surrender. The Red Army 
dug in against the assault. As many as 
160,000 workmen dropped their tools 
and took up rifles, women and children 
replacing them at the factories. 

Twelve railroads, a modern canal 
system, a huge deep-water port, and 
three excellent highways had _ been 
built to supply the three million people 
of Leningrad and its industries. By 
the middle of September, the Germans 
had cut all of these except the water 
route across Lake Ladoga. Supplies 
of food, fuel and raw materials rapidly 
dwindled. When the lake froze and 
the Germans took Tikhvin on the rail- 
road running to its shore, it seemed 
that all was lost. 

Tikhvin, however, was recaptured, 
and a truck highway was laid across 
the ice of Lake Ladoga. This single 
road kept the city alive during the 
winter. Even here, munitions and in- 
dustrial raw materials got priority. 
Rations were cut again and again, 
until, for a short period, they reached 
a low, for the non-working popula- 
tion, of four ounces (five thin slices) 
of bread and a little watery soup per 
day. It was not uncommon to see per- 
sons dropping on the streets from 
hunger. The besieged city held out at 
all only because Andrei Zhdanov made 
the same. choice in distributing food, 
between the essential working and 
fighting population and the rest, that 
Joseph Stalin made in the food col- 
lections in 1918. A German attempt 
to capitalize on the distress and incite 
an uprising in Leningrad last winter 
was a failure and succeeded only in ex- 
posing a handful of former Tsarists. 

During the severe winter, not only 
was food at a starvation level, but all 
available fuel went to factories and 
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matching Stalingrad in grim heroism 





hospitals. ‘There was no electricity 
for home use. Not only apartments 
but schools, were absolutely without 
heat, all through the long months of 
sub-zero temperature. Yet the 90,000 
children who remained in the city at- 
tended schvol regularly—many classes 
meeting in bomb-shelters and private 
homes. 

Though freezing and weak from 
hunger, the population worked eleven 
hours a day, took military training in 
its spare (!) time and walked to and 
from work through the uncleared 
snow-drifts and the rubble left by the 
bombs. Had there been food other 
than bread and fish, there would have 
been no way to cook it, for there was 
no kitchen fuel. Neither could the 
water supply be maintained in the face 
of continual German bombardment 
and lack of power for the pumps. 
Water had to be brought from wells, 
the river and the numerous canals. 

Despite these incredible hardships, 
there were no epidemics, thanks to the 
rising standard of living before the 
war, the maintenance of public health 
services and the remarkable steps 
taken to distribute available supplies. 
Special stations were organized where 
those who were weakest could rest, 
recuperate and receive medical treat- 
ment. Interruption of the bread sup- 
ply by the bombing of a water main 
supplying a large bakery, and other 
emergencies were met by the organized 
efforts of the city’s youth. In the case 
of the bakery, for example, two thou- 
sand members of the youth organiza- 
tion carried the four thousand pails of 
water needed—none was strong enough 
to make more than two trips—from 
the river side, many blocks away, to 
the bakery and up six flights of stairs 
to the floor where it was required. 

Munitions were produced, not only 
for Leningrad, but for other sections 
of the front, and were taken out of 
the city on the ice read, although it 
was under bombardment from Ger- 
man-held Schlusselburg, northeast of 
the city on Lake Ladoga. 
return trip, these trucks brought the 
city 100,000 tons of supplies during 
the winter, although they could only 
run at night. 


On their’ 


By WILLIAM MANDEL 








Not only industry but science, arts 
and education continued to function. 
Leningrad’s colleges graduated 2,500 
students during the siege. Its enter- 
tainers put on 20,000 performances for 
the men at the front lines outside the 
city. Its publishing houses issued, 
among other books, a 100,000 copy 
edition of Tolstoy’s “War and Peace,” 
which people somehow found time to 
read. And its artists put together 
mosaics for the new subway line just 
opened in Moscow. 

With the coming of spring the food 
situation improved. Shipping was re- 
sumed on Lake Ladoga. The health 
stations were replaced by special din- 
ing rooms serving high-calory diets to 
those whose health had suffered most. 
Three hundred thousand people were 
served by these restaurants. Even the 
guerrillas helped feed the city. 
smuggling in a 200-cart train of farm 
products from districts they controlled 
to the west of Leningrad. Far off in 
Central Asia, the people of Uzbek- 
istan, donated sixty carloads of rice 
and fifty-four carloads of canned meat, 
dried fruits and juices, to defenders of 
this city they had never seen, 

As provisioning improved, there was 
garbage and the city began to raise 
hogs. Lake Ladoga and the Gulf no 
longer frozen began to contribute fish 
to the dinner table. A year after the 
siege began, restaurants were able to 
post menus reading “codfish, soup with 
macaroni, roast pork with vegetables, 
cocoa,” of which only the cocoa and 
macaroni represented supplies brought 
from outside. 

Three hundred thousand people 
turned out each day to clear the 
streets when the snow began to melt. 
thereby preventing buried rubbish 
from causing disease and injury. Truck 
gardens were planted on every avail- 
able foot of ground. Altogether 22,- 
500 acres were planted by 270,000 
families, after working hours, although 
it was often necessary to crawl to and 
from one’s plot to avoid shrapnel. Im- 
proved supplies also enabled the re- 
sumption of street-car traffic and other 
public services. 

Meanwhile, labor and battle went 
on. More than 100,000 “small busi- 
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Above, left: Hospital set afire by Nazi bombers. Boy, air raid warden, douses an 
L E N I N GR AD i bomb in a pail of water. 
Above, ~‘ght: Preparing an anti-aircraft balloon. 


UNDER SIEGE fn Bottom, right: A battlefield view through the 


Roof watchers during an air raid. telescopic sight of a Red Army sniper's gun. 
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Top, left: A truck supply convoy reaching Leningrad by night over the only 
road left open — frozen Lake Ladoga. 


Center: Lack of fuel and smashed electric systems put trolley and bus lines 
out of commission. The "Leningradstsy" walked and did their hauling on sleds. 


Lower left: Ceremonious funerals were impossible. In the left foreground a coffin 
Top, right: With the drainage system smashed, Leningrad's citizens got their containing the body of a siege victim is being drawn, by sled, to its burial. 


water from open mains in the streets. Lower right: Neighbors comfort a bereaved woman. 
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shoemakers’ 
and other craftsmen’s artels—were 
farmed out tiny sub-contracts for war 
orders. Workers in war plants stuck 
to their machines even during direct 
artillery bombardment, while their 
comrades, wounded and dying, fell 
about them. They knew that the pur- 
pose of the shelling was to interrupt 
production, and they frustrated that 
German aim. 

Leningrad entered its second winter 
of siege literally stripped for action. 
The population had been cut in half, 
partly by evacuation and partly by the 
hardships of the first winter, when 
Leningrad chose starvation rather than 
surrender to the Nazis. 

The apartments of the evacuees are 
now tenanted by persons who formerly 
lived in the wooden houses of the out- 
lying districts. “These wooden struc- 
tures have been torn down, both for 
fuel, and to reduce the fire hazard 
since the city remains under continual 
bombardment. And this winter there 
is fuel. Tens of thousands of girls, 
children and the elderly turned lum- 
berjacks during the summer. The 
mosquitos of the Leningrad marsh- 
lands, the strain of unaccustomed labor 
with ax and saw, the weakness of 
undernourishment did not _ prevent 
them from cutting two-and-a-quarter 
million cubic yards of wood, enough 
to fuel the city this winter. There is 
some warmth in homes and factories. 
Equally important, heat in buildings 
means that the water and sewage sys- 
tems are not being put out of commis- 
sion by cracked and frozen pipes. 

In “Last Train From Berlin,” 
Howard K. Smith describes how the 
first visible effect of the Russian cam- 
paign upon Berlin was the deteriora- 
tion in the city’s appearance and 
conveniences as its glaziers, plumbers, 
electricians and carpenters were 
drafted into the army. If the people 
of Leningrad heard that, it must have 
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strengthened their conviction that they 
can outlast and outwit the Nazis. 

Last fall, after bringing in the fire- 
wood and gathering the vegetable-crop 
in their yards and squares—enough to 
provide twenty-five precious pounds 
per inhabitant during the winter—the 
Leningradtsy straightened their backs 
and looked at their city. The streets 
were clear and the rubble had been 
removed. Garbage was being fed to 
hogs that would soon add to their 
food supply. But windows were out, 
paint was peeling, plaster was cracked 
or gone, miles of plumbing required 
repairs. One could live this way if 
one had to, during the summer, but 
another such winter! So the Lenin- 
gradtsy, who had become soldiers, 
nurses, fortification builders, lumber- 
jacks and gardeners by turn, now be- 
came maintenance men tov. 

Billboards were put up all over 
town calling upon people to prepare 
for winter, and guiding them to cen- 
ters for advice and instruction. Right 
on the famous Nevsky Prospekt or, as 
the people of the city that brought the 
Soviets to power on that bitter 
autumn night have renamed it, 4 venue 
of October 25th, there appeared an 
exposition on building maintenance. 
Models of simple plumbing _installa- 
tions were displayed, with a sanitary 
engineer present to demonstrate how 
to install them. At another exhibit an 
experienced glazier demonstrated how 
to frame windows using substitutes for 
glass. At a third, and this was the 
most popular, instructions were given 
in assembling fireproof woodburning 
brick stoves for use in one’s apartment. 

The city soon took on a new appear- 
ance. And to cap the climax, this 
traditionally most beautiful and or- 
derly of Russian cities erected plywood 
walls to conceal the sides of buildings 
half-wrecked by bombardment, and on 
these walls artists painted huge 
patriotic murals. It was as if thev 
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were saying to the Germans: “Your 
bombs ruined some of our art in the 
Hermitage. Your thieves stole the 
precious inlays and carvings in Peter’s 
palace outside the city. But our cul- 
ture lives on.” And to echo the 
thought, the impelling strains of 
Shostakovich’s Seventh Symphony, the 
symphony that records for mankind the 
heroism of the besieged city in which 
it was written, the symphony that gave 
immortal form to the impulse of the 
Leningradsty to jump at the throats of 
the oncoming Nazis and makes all who 
hear it, share that impulse, these 
strains pour out of radio sets all over 
Europe in broadcasts from the peoples’ 
fortress on the Neva. 

That fortress fights on. The first’ 
spot on earth where Hitler was 
stopped, Leningrad, holds today as it 
held on August 21st, 1941, when its 
commander and its mayor voiced the 
will of its people: 


“Leningrad—cradle of the Prole- 
tarian Revolution and the great indus- 
trial and cultural center of our 
country—never has fallen and never 
shall fall into the hands of an 
enemy. Not for the benefit of Nazi 
brigands have we lived and worked 
in our beautiful city and built witn our 
own hands the great factories of Len- 
ingrad and its fair parks and build- 
ings... . Not for the first time are 
the people of Leningrad compelled to 
throw back. a presumptuous enemy. 
... The enemy is cruel and implac- 
able. There are no limits to his 
villainy. 

“By our discipline, determination 
and boldness, and by destroying these 
Nazi murderers without mercy, we 
can and must put an end to the bloody 
crimes perpetrated by the enemy 
against the Soviet people. We must 
forestall the danger that threatens 
our city. We must defend Leningrad 
against the enemy. 

“To all the people of Leningrad! 

“Let us rise as one to defend our 
city, our homes, our families, our 
honor and our freedom! 

“Death to the bloodthirsty Nazi 
German criminals! 

“Victory shall be ours!” 


Death—and victory—it has been. 
History will record that in these first 
twenty months of its defense the 
single city of Leningrad destroyed more 
Axis troops and equipment than ll 
the other Allies on all the fighting 
fronts of the world. 

In the 18th century Berlin was 
captured by Russian troops. The keys 
of captured Berlin were sent to the 
city of St. Petersburg as a trophy. 
That trophy remains in Leningrad. In 
more than the symbolic sense Lenin- 
grad holds the keys to Berlin. 























The Work of Russian War Relief 


By MAXIM M. LITVINOV 


Speech of the Soviet Ambassador at the an- 
nual meeting of Russian War Relief, Inc. 


HAVE listened with profound in- 

terest to the report of Mr. Edward 
Carter, President of Russian War Re- 
lief, on the results of the work of this 
organization up to the present day, 
and I consider these results extremely 
satisfactory. I know that the aspira- 
tions of Mr. Carter and his fellow- 
workers have grown with their 
achievements and no doubt exceed these 
achievements, and I am sure that these 
aspirations will stimulate them to still 
greater achievements in the future. 

For the purpose of estimating the 
significance of the work of Russian 
War Relief I would remind you that 
the Red Army has been fighting picked 
German troops for a year and a half, 
—or 19 months to be more exact—dur- 
ing which time it has been up against 
the greater part of Germany’s armed 
forces. And this fighting has not been 
of a sporadic nature, but has been go- 
ing on all this time without stopping, 
and is still going on from day to day, 
from night to night, without the slight- 
est breathing-spell, without a lull, on 
a scale unprecedented in the history of 
wars. It is safe to say that a mere 
engagement on this front is of greater 
dimensions than some of the battles of 
former times. It is seldom that fewer 
than a hundred thousand men take part 
in engagements, while every destructive 
weapon invented by man is being used. 
If in addition to this you realize that 
the Red Army is defending every inch 
of soil with incredible determination 
and tenacity, and also with no less 
spirit attacking a foe, frequently nu- 
merically stronger, you will readily un- 
derstand that, while dealing heavy 
blows at the enemy, the Soviet troops 
themselves have suffered no small losses 
in dead and wounded. The fighting 
has been going on at all seasons of the 
year, including an exceptionally severe 
winter, which caused drastic demands 
for warm clothing for our troops. 
Moreover—the civilian population has 
had to evacuate by the million, aban- 
doning all their property and most of 
their clothing. Taking all these factors 
into consideration, it is not hard to 
imagine the crying need for medica- 
ments, surgical instruments, bandages, 
and warm clothing. 









AMBASSADOR LITVINOV 


Of course not even the most shining 
achievements of Russian War Relief 
and other organizations could com- 
pletely satisfy these demands. But the 
satisfaction of a considerable propor- 
tion of them has beyond all doubt been 
effected by the supplies sent by Russian 
War Relief. 

It is hardly possible to put into 
words the gratitude to America felt by 
wounded Red Army men receiving 
anaesthetics during surgical opera- 
tions; by those who, thanks to other 
medicaments from this country, have 
received alleviation from pain or a 
cure of their ills; or by those who have 
kept themselves warm in American 
clothes on the field of battle and in the 
trenches during freezing winter days 
and nights. The evacuated citizen too 
has. been warmed, body and soul, bv 
the receipt of winter clothing. I should 
like also to draw your attention to the 
fact that, thanks to timely medical aid, 
many Red Army men have had their 
time in hospital shortened, and been 
enabled to return to the front, so that 
Russian War Relief may be said to 
have influenced the numerical strength 





of our forces, and thus, to a certain 
extent, to have done its bit for the vic- 
tories of the Red Army. 

The Soviet Union has received con- 
siderable military aid and also a cer- 
tain amount of food supplies from Lend 
Lease. The Soviet Government and 
people naturally value this aid pro- 
foundly, and realize the part played 
by it in the issue of the fight against 
the fascists of all the countries forced 
on to the Soviet-German front. 

The assistance rendered by Russian 
War Relief, however, differs from all 
other assistance in that it originated 
not in preliminary decisions, agree- 
ments and protocols, but in spontane- 
ous, voluntary contributions, straight 
from the hearts of Americans, as an 
expression of their sympathy for the 
Red Army and citizens of the Soviet 
Union. Every contributor can be sure 
in advance of the response evoked by 
his gift in the hearts of those to whom 
it brings relief. I am quite certain 
that this sympathy and this response 
in establishing contacts between Amer- 
icans and Soviet citizens, will have a 
very favorable effect on that friend 
ship and unity between our two peo- 
ples, which are so essential now, in 
time of war, and will be no less essen- 
tial during the conclusion and con- 
summation of peace. 

I am authorized and greatly privi- 
leged to express on behalf of the Sov- 
iet Government, the Red Army, and 
all Soviet people, their deep gratitude 
to Russian War Relief, to its board, 
to all working in the organization, and 
to all contributors. 

I want specially to thank its chair- 
man, Mr. Edward Carter; its secre- 
tary, Mr. Allen Wardwell; members 
of its board, Mr. Henry Alexander 
and Mr. Harold Helm, for the untir- 
ing zeal with which they have thrown 
themselves into the work. I know they 
represent thousands of Americans 
throughout the country who have made 
this work possible. 

I will finish by expressing my con- 
fidence that the friends of Russian 
War Relief will not weary of well- 
doing, and that the next report will 
rejoice our hearts with no less satisfac- 
tory, if not with still greater results. 









ERA and Nina rolled over each 
other struggling and laughing. 
Alexei and Mikhail pushed Taisia into 
the snow. Wet and cold, the young 
people rolled over each other, then got 
up and piled into the huge, horse-driven 
sleigh with Zina, Lima, Nina, Pavel 
and the rest. The vodka was passed 
around, the girls clapped their hands 
and the horse started off again through 
the snow-laden trees. 
This sounds like the translation of 
a scene from a Russian novel, doesn’t 
it? But it isn’t; it’s an actual scene 
that took place in upper New York 
State, Essex County, this Christmas: 


Nina Efromova in an Eskimo costume brought 

back by Rockwell Kent from Greenland and 

Mikhail Ouraevsky, helmeted in a tea cosy, 
start a snow fight. 

The Russian students and boys from the 


Ausable Forks High School played a game of 
volley ball. Vera Elkmer takes a high shot. 































































































































































































Soviet Students’ American Christmas 


By ELLA WINTER and PETER STEFFENS 


With artist Rockwell Kent as their host, Soviet students enjoyed 
an American Christmas in his Adirondack Mountain home 


in fact near Ausable Forks, the home 
of Rockwell Kent, the great progres- 
sive artist, poet, writer and host ex- 
traordinary. Mr. Kent had invited 
twelve of the fifteen Russian students 
in this country on exchange scholar- 
ships (the other three were working 
over the holidays). He had invited 
them to Asgaard Farm in the Adiron- 
dacks for a real American Christmas 
and so that they would experience 
American hospitality and take home 
with them a warm and vivid picture 
of American home and family life. 

The students are all at Columbia 
University. Exchanged for them are 
fifteen American students who have 
gone to Moscow for the same experi- 
ence—a year of University life, a year 
in which to learn the customs, habits, 
outlook and problems of the country 
which is our ally, and which, with our 
other allies, will be the greatest factor 
building a decent, kindly world after 
the war. 

Kent took endless pains preparing 
for the visit; every day a raft of letters 
went out from the little postoffice on 
the bridge at Ausable Forks, out to the 
four corners of the United States; to 
trade union leaders, asking that they 
send greetings to the students for 
Christmas; to publishers, asking for 
copies of books giving a true picture of 
this country; to farmers in surround- 
ing towns—Elizabethtown; to Louis 
Untermeyer’s wife for butter from her 
cows; to Donald Ogden Stewart at 
Upper Jay, for eggs from his chickens; 
to merchants at Plattsburgh and Keese- 
ville, suggesting other provisions as 
gifts; to the local “gentry,” with in- 
vitations for dances and cocktail par- 
ties; and telegrams of request to pas- 
senger agents and traffic managers and 
railroad officials, asking that they make 
the journey up the Hudson and through 
the valleys and lake region of the 
Adirondacks comfortable and memor- 
able for these guests of honor. Honor 
is the word! Rockwell Kent in his 
studio in the pine trees thought up a 
hundred ways of paying a tribute that 
they would remember, to young peo- 
ple who will have the job of inter- 
preting the New World to a New So- 
ciety. 

And he succeeded. Beyond even his 


wildest dreams (and Sally Kent, his 
English wite, will tell you about the 
wildness of some of this energetic man’s 
hopes and dreams). The sleigh ride 
through the backwoods was one of a 
dozen events the maestro planned; af- 
ternoons and evenings of laughter and 
talk and dancing and good-fellowship. 

Trips to the abandoned iron mines; 
to Ausable Chasm with its “3000 fur- 
bearing animals” and its Elephant’s 
Head; the paper mill; Lake Placid; 
John Brown’s grave; a talk at the Au- 
sable Rotary Club. The movie “Mos- 
cow Strikes Back’ was brought to 
town, and one of the students made a 
little talk.. The girls had been in Mos- 
cow during the air-raids, and with their 
stories grim reality entered the little 
movie-house. 

“These keen-minded, handsome Rus- 
sians certainly are having a gay ‘white’ 
Christmas,” wrote Pete Steffens, an 
American student who was invited up 
with the Russians. “Singing, dancing, 
attending dinner parties fills our days, 
and, what may surprise you, the stu- 
dents themselves getting to know each 
other. Many of the Russians are meet- 
ing now for the first time. The men 
travelled separately to the United 
States—across Siberia by Vladivostok 
and by boat across the Pacific; the girls 
sailed across the Atlantic via Iceland 
(all except Galina). When they left 
Moscow none of the fifteen knew any 
of the others, except for Ira (short for 
Irene) who knew Vera, and Vera, who 
knew Nina’s sister in the ballet in 
Moscow. ‘The girls got to know each 
other on the boat from Murmansk. 
At Columbia they work so hard they 
haven’t been able to mix much socially. 
So this Christmas is their first real get- 
together.” 

Almost all the students were teach- 
ers of Russian or English in the Soviet 
Union. Most of the girls came from 
Moscow; the men from different towns 
including Stalingrad, Odessa, Lenin- 
grad. Mikhail was the principal of a 
high school, Alexei a lawyer, another 
Mikhail an agricultural engineer, Sem- 
yon a railroad engineer. Pavel taught 
world history. Nikolai, who is from 

Leningrad, was a journalist and taught 
literature. They were all chosen for 
excellence of work. “I got ‘Excellent’ 








in every subject at Moscow Univer- 


’ 


sity,’ said Vera, “except twice when I 
got ‘Very good.’ I do not know yet 
why | only got very good.” Nikolai 
was at school only up to the seventh 
grade and then went to work, but he 
studied nights preparing for the uni- 
versity at Leningrad where he gradu- 
ated in mechanical engineering. He is 
twenty-five. 

Most of the men students are mar- 
ried and have left children in Russia. 
Mikhail’s wife and little girl have 
been evacuated from Stalingrad. As 
the news came through these last 
months Mikhail had told the students 
about every street and lane and corner 
that was being defended. Stalingrad 
was his home. 

They were all fascinated by the farm 
and its personnel. From the lively red 
setter puppy Timoshenko (because he 
has a star on his bosom), a gift from 
screen actress Jean Muir to the Don- 
ald Stewarts, to the Kent studio with 
its blue Greenland scenes and its Amer- 
ican landscapes, they studied and took 
in everything with the keenest interest. 
Mikhail talked with George the farmer 
at the barn that houses the eighty Kent 
Jerseys; and George was amazed at 
how much this young fellow knew of 
practical farming. “You know,” Mik- 
hail said, “such a farm as this, with 
all these cows and calves, would not 
with us belong to one_ individual 
farmer; many people would work on 
it and they would share its produce. 
We would use tractors in turn and 
share our farm machinery.” He told 
of rotating a dozen reapers and bind- 
ers and sowers so that the work of 
farming never stopped. George was 
astonished and lost in admiration. 

Christmas Eve the students went to 
mass in the little village church, and 


A toast to Ameri- 
can-Soviet _- Friend- 
ship. Left to right, 
Martin Bloom, Au- 
sable Forks ym 
teacher; Mikhail Our- 
aevsky, former agri- 
cultural engineer; 
Mikhail Cherkassov, 
a Stalingrad teacher 
and farm machinery 
expert; lraida Ku- 
ritzina, pedagogical 
student; Rockwell 
Kent; Ronnie, 
Great Dane; 
Sally Kent; Olympi- 
ada Sokolova; Nina 
Efremova and Pavel 


Chokov 





next day the Episcopal clergyman 
called and paid his respects. One day 
the Rogers, who own the great paper 
mill of the region, came calling, and 
Jim Rogers (amateur actor from the 
Cornell’s Dramat) put on a show. 
Pretty soon everyone was singing 
Clementine, Tavern in the Town, Vic- 
ar of Bray. Then Vera, blonde, brown- 
eyed and twenty, the youngest of them 
all, with a lovely figure and face, led 
the guests in square dances and Russian 
folk dances and Pavel sang Ukrainian 
songs in his deep, expressive voice. Ira, 
Lima and Ada played piano and sang 
gypsy tunes and then Vera again enter- 
tained with “White Christmas” and 
“Be Careful It’s My Heart.” 

Endless discussions went on, night 
and day. Philosophy and politics, fas- 
cism and governments, what we want 
and what we live for. “I have found 
out what I- want to do with my life,” 
said an American schoolboy who was 
present at one discussion. “For one 
thing I want to go to Russia and see 
how another system functions. And I 
would like to clean up the world.” 

At Columbia the students go to 
many lectures and are extremely dili- 
gent in their work. They are taking 
English, Composition, Geography, His- 
tory, Law, English Literature, Pho- 
netics, Typing and Stenography. Thev 
go to parties at the Consulate, and to 
formal dinners but they have been out 
very little informally in American 
homes, This is one reason Asgaard 
Farm was a great experience. 

And they are hungry to see 
learn, to go everywhere. They 
some criticisms of our movies 
books. 

“Why are Americans so much less 
interested in the classics than Russians? 
Why do they spend so very much time 


and 
had 
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on the funnies and the pulps? They 
do not perform as many classic plays 
as we do in Moscow even now.” They 
liked some of our books on Russia: 
“Mission to Moscow,” “Russia’s Fight- 
ing Forces,” ‘““We’re in this With Rus- 
sia”; they were not crazy about “Only 
The Stars Are Neutral” because it dealt 
with non-essentials at a crucial moment 
in Soviet fighting, nor about “Finnish 
Diary” because the author was not in- 
formed about the history of the period. 
But they loved our technical efficiency, 
our huge buildings, our vast spaces. 
“They are like Russia,” said one of 
them. “Our two countries should un- 
derstand one another.” 

Tired but happy, returning to their 
studies in New York, they voted Rock- 
well and Sally Kent great hosts— 
“zamechatilnye.” They were delighted 
with their holiday and grateful for hav- 
ing seen an America, a hospitable and 
friendly country they will always re- 
member. 

In a letter to the New York Herald 
Tribune Rockwell Kent described 
some of the attentions paid his student 
guests. The New York Central and 
Delaware and Hudson Railroads and 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Por- 
ters accorded them special courtesies. 
T. J. Maloney, publisher of U.S. Cam- 
era, 1942, presented a copy to each of 
the students; Bennett Cerf, head of 
Random House, presented copies of 
Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn. 
From the Artists’ League of America 
and Helen West Heller they received 
water colors, silk screen paintings, lith- 
ographs and wood block prints. Mes- 
sages were received from labor and 
farmer organizations, from members 
of Congress and from many individuals 
who all sent their good wishes to the 
students of our Soviet ally. 
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In addition to the German edition, de- 
scribed by Mr. Uhse, three other editions of 
International Literature are published in 
Moscow, the parent Russian edition, a 
French and an English edition. Copies are 
shown above. News has reached us that a 
Spanish edition of International Literature 
has just been started. 


FEW days ago | visited a small 
Mexican bookshop. The man be- 
hind the desk smiled at me. ‘“Here’s 
something that will interest you,” he 
said, and put some magazines in front 
of me. My glance fell on the well 
known yellow cover of the German 
edition of Jnternational Literature. I 
could scarcely trust my eyes. 

“Where did you get hold of these 
old copies?” I asked the bookseller. 

“Old copies?” he retorted. “They 
are brand-new, arrived just yesterday. 
Look here.” And he showed me the 
date of the copies: September and Oc- 
tober, 1941. 

“They were mailed at the end of 
April of this year,” he went on. “That 
was the postmark on the stamps. I’ve 
already given them away. People are 
crazy to get them.” 

I touched the magazines on the desk 
with the tips of my fingers. Yes, they 
were real. There they were, in their 
customary yellow covers. I turned the 
pages: the same print, the usual eighty 
pages; yes, still printed in Moscow at 
the same old printing press. 

I had known the magazine for years. 
| had often contributed to it. I always 
read it from cover to cover. It was 
famous for its carefully selected trans- 
lations from modern Russian writing. 
It meant so much for all of us, Ger- 
man exiled writers, because it was our 
refuge and our bastion, the only place 
where we could do our share in the de- 
fense of German culture. The maga- 
zine was the “birthplace” for some 
young German refugee-writers, who 
discovered their talents only in exile. 
The magazine gave to such famous 
writers as Heinrich Mann and Lion 
Feuchtwanger the possibility of still 
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German Culture Lives 


In Moseow 
By BODO UHSE 


being printed in their own language. 
Anna Segher’s Book-Of-The-Month 
Club novel, ‘“The Seventh Cross,” was 
first printed in this magazine. 

The killed, the imprisoned, the 
burned, condemned and exiled German 
literature found a place between the 
two yellow covers under the signifi- 
cant title: Internationale Literatur, 
Deutsche Blaetter. 

On weary days of our refugee life 
this magazine has been our consolation. 
It meant very much to us. We dis- 
cussed each issue for days and nights, 
in our small hotel rooms in the 14th 
and 19th “Arrondissements” in Paris, 
and in little Spanish towns between 
battles. And when we were writing 
for it we gave our best. Yes, this maga- 
zine had a great part in our lives. It 
had kept us working. Of course we 
could have worked without it too, but 
we worked more, we worked better. 
And if we ever let ourselves sink into 
the depressed fear‘ that Hitler might 
yet succeed in destroying German cul- 
ture, this magazine helped us to over- 
come the fear. For there it was dem- 
onstrating that there still was a place 
for German writing, though far away 
from our homeland, far away from 
Germany, where culture had become a 
target for the pistols of gangsters. 

This magazine had been our pride. 

But that they had kept on publish- 
ing it in September, October 1941, in 
Moscow! ‘The issues I held in my 
hands were now over a year old—Sep- 
tember, October—those most horrible 
months of 1941, do you remember 
them? Do you remember the reports 
from Nazi-Headquarters boasting that 
their tanks with the Swastikas on their 
snouts had approached the suburbs of 
Moscow? Do you remember the in- 
solent announcements that Nazi ad- 
vance-posts were looking down on the 
towers of the Kremlin? And at this 
very moment Soviet linotypes were 
putting out lines of German: poetry! 
Through the printing press, near the 
Kremlin, the yellow paper was being 
run, taking the stamp of Internationale 
Literatur, Deutsche Blaetter. 

Here in the Mexican bookstore look- 
ing at the simple magazines I was over- 
come with a deep feeling of gratitude. 


How did they ever manage it? How 
did they happen to care about it, to 
care about German literature—while 
Hitler’s German artillerymen adjusted 
their gun elevations to pulverize their 
sacred city! While Hitler’s German 
planes, roaring through the wintry sky, 
dropped bombs on their beautiful Red 
Square! While Hitler’s German in- 
fantry, day after day, swarmed against 
the trenches and foxholes and pillboxes 
defending Moscow? 

What power of spirit was theirs to 
face Hitler’s gruesome might, in de- 
fense of their imperilled homeland and 
in defense, at the same time, of Ger- 
many’s culture against Hitler’s armies. 

I took the two copies of the maga- 
zine with me. I felt their weight solid 
in my hands. It seemed to me that | 
took with me the proof of something 
very extraordinary, of something which 
I would have called a miracle, were it 
not a very simple fact. 

When I came home I sat down and 
started reading. Midnight had long 
passed before I looked up. When |] 
had turned the last page I stared at 
the yellow cover: Printed in USSR. 

I had read poems by my friend Jo- 
hannes R. Becher and other German 
poets, a section of a novel by Willi 
Bredel and essays on German litera- 
ture and a short story by Friedrich 
Wolf, who had escaped a year and a 
half ago from a French concentration 
camp; and translations from French, 
English and Soviet writers. — 

I had also learned that in the midst 
of war the Soviet printing presses had 
published books by Plivier and Adam 
Scharrer and Bertold Brecht in their 
own language, and translations of many 
German writers in the Russian lan- 
guage and other languages of the 
USSR, together with an edition, in 
German, of a book by the noted his- 
torian of German literature, Georg 
Lucacs on the great Swiss novelist 
Gottfried Keller, the greatest realist in 
German literature since Goethe. 

My reading finished, I stared at the 
yellow cover and I thought of these 
blood-curdling photographs of the 
beastly atrocities committed by Nazi 
soldiers in the Soviet Union, which I 
had seen a few days before. 
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TRAINING 
SOVIET 
PILOTS 


The Soviet people has 
long been airminded. 
In addition to the mili- 
tary aviation schools, 
schools for the training 
of air-minded civilians 
have been operated by 
the Ossoaviakhim, a vol- 
untary citizen's defense 


society. Many of the 


Soviet Union's most nota- 
ble pilots have come 
from the ranks of these 
citizen fliers whose fly- 


ing evolved from an 
avocation to a vocation. 


























Top: Over the flying field of Tushino, near Moscow, where the Chkalov Air Club, 

affiliated with the Ossoaviakhim, operates a crowded training school for pilots. 

Photograph shows student pilots, flying in formation. They are flying without 
instructors. 


Center, left: Blind flying is one of the most exacting aviation skills. Photograph 

shows a class in blind flying at the Chkalov Air Club School, getting instructions 

before the hood is shut over one of the students for a turn in blind flying test 
apparatus. 


Center, right: Know your motor, is a basic principle of the pilot's education. 
Photograph shows a class in mctor construction taking notes as an instructor 
explains the separate parts of the motor. 


Left: Probably unique to the Soviet Union, a woman instructor at the Chkalov 
Aviation School, gives pointers to a student squad before they take their planes up. 


Below: One of the new Soviet planes, the Ilyushin Bomber. Its prototype was 

the plane in which the Kokkinaki flight from Moscow to New York, via Canada. 

was made in April, 1939. The Ilyushin Bomber embodies a number of improve- 
ments over its fast and sturdy parent. 


















T is a land! ; 

It is a land big with the might of its happiness; 
It is a land big with the might of its love; 
It is a land big with the might of its people. 
And the sun shines upon it. 


(woman's voice) You have dreamed of this land 

As a child searching the eyes of your mother 

You have dreamed of it. 

In dark cold rooms, in the moving crowd 

In many cities, in the sun always out of reach, 

All your days, all your days walking a barren treadmill 
You have dreamed of it. 


(man's voice) Men have died for this dream. 

We know their names, their lives walk in the consciousness 
Of the people. | 

There are names we do not know, the common soldier, 
The plain hero, unmarked where he fell, unknown— 

But remembered forever by those who love the dream, 

By those who seek to make it real. 


But this land is no dream, 

This land with the sun upon it. 

ft is as real as the smoke from its factories; 

As real as the grain in its fields; 

As real as the white stone of its buildings; 
As real as the people who live in it; 

As real as the people who own it— 

Who share the sun, the grain, the gold of it; 
Who share the fields, the cities, the love of it. 
it is no dream, it is real 

And the sun shines upon it. 


(man's voice) In this land the people have taken the dream 
from their heads. 

They have made it real. 

They have driven the masters out, 

Those who seek always to keep the feet chained, 

The stomach grumbling, the head empty. 

The masters who hate the dreams of the people, 

Who swarm like buzzards over the corpse of the people, 

Circling, circling, until the people rise and drive them away. 

in this land they have driven them out. 


(three ominous voices) We are the masters they drove from 
the land. 

{n every land you will find us, 

Sitting like vultures upon the breast of the people, 

The stupid, stupid people. 

We shall not forget those who drove us from this land. 

We shall come back, we shall come back with armies, 


0: SOVIET LAND! 


By D. HERCULES ARMSTRONG 






We shall come back bringing death and disease 
To these stupid people. 

We shall cover the earth with lies about these people. 
We shall . . . we shall . . . we shall. 







(man's voice) You have heard .the voice of the people, 
You have heard the voice of the masters. 
Do not be afraid, do not tremble. 

The people of this land do not sleep, 

Or cover their eyes with their hands. 

They do not sit in the dark with the door open 
Waiting, afraid. 

They have heard the voice of the masters. 
They understand. 

They know. 

And they will be ready! 





It is a land! 

It is a jand big with the might of its happiness: 
It is a land big with the might of its love; 

It is a land big with the might of its people. 
And the sun shines upon it. 


Look! 

A shadow has crossed the sun, "y 
A long black shadow. ’ 
The people have seen it— 

In the factories, in the fields, in the cities, 

The people have seen it. 

The shadow blocks the sun, 

They know its meaning— 

And the mothers do not weep. 


Yes, a shadow blocks the sun, 

And with the shadow comes death, 

And the black disease to destroy this land. 

And with the shadow comes the end of the dream 
And the march toward light. 

Rise up! 

Snatch the shadow from the sun! 

Rise up! 

Let the sun come through! 


Everywhere the people rise. 

Everywhere in this land the people rise 
Like great tall pine trees. 

Their anger is thunder in the wind; 

Their anger is the hurricane raging. 

Oh, these people will not bow down. 

They will meet the enemy's steel with steel. 
They will meet the enemy's death with life. 
Oh, these people will not fail. 





D. Hercules Armstrong was born in Waycross, Georgia, 
in 1919. He went to school in Newport News, Virginia, 
where, at the age of 15, he ran for a time a column on a 
local paper. He attended a southern college where he was 
active in dramatic and musical groups, left for lack of 
funds, held jobs of various kinds in Atlantic City and in 
and near New York. His poems have been published in 
several magazines; he has read a great deal of modern 
poetry and is interested in writing for choral groups. He is 
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proud to recall the labor of his grandfather who was a pio- 
neer in Negro education in North Carolina. He was first 
attracted to poetry by the writings of Lamgston Hughes 
and Countee Cullen. He describes the writing of “O/ 
Soviet Land!” for a group of young people who rehearsed 
and criticized the chant; he feels that it benefitted in the 
writing from its preparation for group production. At 
present Armstrong is working in defense industry. 
—GENEVIEVE TAGGARD. 
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(woman's voice) | saw them coming down the road. 
| saw their thick boots crushing the green grass. 

| saw the glint of their guns. 

| saw the death in their eyes. 

| was not afraid. 

| was not afraid. 


(second woman's voice) Their shadows were on the ground, 
Long black shadows, ugly. 

| grabbed Katia and ran to the forest. 

| saw my house burning, red against the green fields. 
Yesterday, | buried Katia in the forest. 

She is quiet now, beneath the earth. 

| shall never forget. 

I shall never forget. 

The enemy marched! The enemy marched! 

He met the people's anger, the people’s hate. 

The enemy marched! The enemy marched! 

He met the people's army, that mighty army. 

He met the blackened earth, a bullet with his name on it. 
The enemy marched. 

He met death! 


Scorched earth! 

That's what the enemy met. 

Scorched earth, the black and bitter earth. 
Nothing for his hunger, 

Nothing for his eyes to rest upon, 
Nothing for his hands to gather up 

But the black and bitter earth— 
Scorched earth! 

Nothing for his conquest 

But the stone wall of the people's hate, 
The bullet for his heart 

And the bitter broken earth— 

Scorched earth! 


The people came together like a river, 

A mighty surging river. 

No dam can stop them, 

No enemy can stop them. 

Every man, woman and child— 

Flowing to a mighty surging river. 

Flowing everywhere, stopping the enemy. 
Tearing the shadow from the sun, 

Driving the enemy out! 

You, out there! 

You with the dream in your hearts, 

You who have walked the barren treadmill, 

You have heard of this land where the dream is real. 
You, today, face the same enemy. 

You, too, see the shadow that hides the sun. 
You, too, must rise like great tall pine trees. 
You, too, must flow together like a mighty river. 
You, too, must drive the enemy out! 

You, out there! 

We do not face the enemy alone. 

The people in the land where the dream is real. 
The people in all lands where the dream still lives. 
We face the same enemy. 

Rise up! 

Spread your hands across the earth. 

Meet the enemy everywhere, with 

Strength in your fists, 

With strong laughter in your throats! 

Meet the enemy with a mighty hate! 

Surge! 

Flow! 

Meet him with bullets and death! 


This, too, is a land! 

This, too, is a land big with the might of its happiness; 
This, too, is a land big with the might of its love; 

This, too, is a land big with the might of its people. 
AND THE SUN WILL SHINE UPON IT!! 


Wish For 1943: To Our Soviet Brothers By MARY LAPSLEY 


HERE is no such difference between us 
As to render the term “brother” inaccurate: 
We have a heart in the same position, 
The same number of bones, the blood 
In our veins can be typed to the same four numbers; 
Nor can we subsist miraculously without the same food. 
To us, too, “Bread is a weapon.” 
We have the same hungers, for security, equality, freedom. 


If, across the wide spaces our hands could clasp, 

The feel of each other's flesh would not be alien fo us. 

Your scientists study the same cells and vitamins as ours, 

And your poets speak of “home” and “family,” as ours do. 

Let us reach out then, across the words others have uttered 
in the view of confusing us, 

Let us learn to say “braht” 

And you, “brother.” 


The Soldier’s Wife By BERTOLD BRECHT and ROY TEMPLE HOUSE 


A’? what did the soldier bring her 

From the old, old city of Prague? 

He brought her a pair of high-heeled shoes— 
Oh glorious news, such elegant shoes 

From the old, old city of Prague! 


And what did the soldier bring her 
From Oslo, so far to the north? 

He brought her a cap of Arctic fur; 
It made a great stir, the priceless fur 
From Oslo, so far to the north! 


And what did the soldier bring her 

From great, rich Amsterdam? 

He brought her a smart little, dear little hat, 
Becoming at that, a Hollander's hat 

From great, rich Amsterdam! 


And what did the soldier bring her 
From Brussels in Flanders Land? 
From Brussels he brought her the loveliest lace 
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To set off her face—such delicate lace 
From Brussels in Flanders Land! 


And what did the soldier bring her 

From Paris, the City of Light? 

He brought her from Paris a rich silk gown, 
The talk of the town, a marvelous gown 
From Paris, the City of Light! 


And what did the soldier bring her 

From down in Rumania Land? 

He brought her a wonderful bright-hued shirt, 
Embroidered and pert, the darlingest shirt 
From gorgeous Rumania Land! 


And what did the soldier bring her 

From Russia, so vast and cold? 

From Russia they brought her a black, black veil, 
Since widows are pale, a black, black veil 

From Russia, so vast and cold. 





OUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Question: Would you please print the 
titles of books on the Soviet Union that 
vou would recommend for reading. T. 
L., Duluth, Minn. 


Answer: We have received a number 
of requests for a list of books and 
pamphlets on the Soviet Union, in re- 
sponse to which we are printing below 
a partial list of books and pamphlets con- 
taining general information on the Soviet 
Union, some giving background material 
on the Soviet Union and general infor- 
mation; others dealing with specific topics, 
and books written during the war by 
military experts and correspondents. 


SovieT CommMuNIsM: A New CivILI- 
ZATION, by Sidney and Beatrice Webb, 2 
Volumes, 1257 pp. Charles Scribner’s 
a New York, 1938 (2nd Edition). 


THE TrutH Asout Soviet Russia, 
by Sidney and Beatrice Webb, 128 pp. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York 
City. $1.50. 

Mission To Moscow by Ambassador 
Joseph E. Davies, 662 pp. Simon and 
Schuster, New York, 1942. $3.00. 


Tue Soviet Power: THE SociA.ist 
SIXTH OF THE Wor Lp, by the Very Rev- 
erend Hewlett Johnson, the Dean of 
Canterbury, 352 pp. International Pub- 
lishers New York, 1940 (Paper) 35c. 
Abridged edition, 5 cents. 


Tue Soviets, by Albert Rhys Wil- 
liams, 554 pp. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
New York, 1937. $3.00. 


Tue Russians, by Albert Rhys Wil- 
liams, 248 pp. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
New York City, 1942. $2.00. 


Russia’s FicHTinG Forces, by Capt. 
Sergie N. Kournakoff, 258 pp. Interna- 
tional Publishers, New York, 1942. 
Paper, 50c. Cloth, 258 pp., Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, New York, $2.50. 


Tue Soviets Expectep It, by Anna 
Louise Strong, 190 pp. Soviet Russia 
Today, New York, 1942 (Paper). 35c. 

Russia WitHovut Ittusions, by Pat 


Sloan, 243 pp. Modern Age, Inc., New 
York, 1939. 75c. 


AGAINST AGGRESSION, by Maxim Lit- 
vinov, 208 pp. International Publishers, 
New York, 1939. $1.00. 


MARXISM AND THE NATIONAL QUEs- 
TION, by Joseph Stalin, 224 pp. Inter- 
a Publishers, New York, 1942. 
85c. 


ALL OuT ON THE RoaD To SMOLENSK, 
by Erskine Caldwell, 230 pp. Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, New York, 1942. $2.50. 
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Att NicHt Lone, by Erskine Caldwell. 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, New York, 1942. 
$2.50. 


Tue Great OFFENSIVE, by Max Wer- 
ner, 360 pp. The Viking Press, New 
York, 1942. $3.00. 


SHOOTING THE RussiAN War, by 
Margaret Bourke-White, 298 pp. Simon 
and Schuster, New York, 1942. $2.75. 


Russians Don’t SuRRENDER, by Alex- 
ander Poliakov, 191 pp. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. $2.50. 


Moscow War Diary, by Alexander 
Werth, 297 pp. Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York, 1942. $3.00. 


WERE IN THIs WITH Russia: How 
to do Business with Stalin and Why, by 
Wallace Carroll, 264 pp. Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., Boston, 1942. $2.00. 


SociALIzep MEDICINE IN THE USSR, 
by Dr. Henry E. Sigerist, 378 pp. W. W. 
Norton & Co., Inc, New York, 1937. 
$3.50. 


LANpD oF THE Soviets: A Handbook 
of the USSR, by Nicholas Mikhailov, 351 
pp. Lee Furman, Inc., New York, 1939. 
$2.50. 


SPEECHES AND A Report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Congress of American- 
Soviet Friendship held in New York, 
November 7th and 8th, 1942. Congress 
of American-Soviet Friendship. 35c. 


Woman In Soviet Russia, by Fan- 
nina Halle, 406 pp. Viking Press, New 
York, 1932. $2.50. 


DAwn Over SAMARKAND, by Joshua 
Kunitz, 348 pp. International Publishers, 
New York, 1935. (Out of Print, ob- 
tainable at libraries.) 


HuMANITy UprooTep, by Maurice 
Hindus, 369 pp. Jonathan Cape and 
Harrison Smith, 1929. (Out of print, 
obtainable at libraries.) 

HANpbDbOOK ON SovieT Drama, by H. 
W. L. Dana, 158 pp. American Russian 
Institute, New York, 1938. $1.50. 

CHANGING MAN: THE EDUCATION 
SysTEM OF THE USSR, by Beatrice King, 
319 pp. Viking Press, New York, 1937. 
$2.75. (Out of print, . obtainable at 
libraries. ) 

In Pace oF Prorit, by Harry F. 
Ward, 457 pp. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1933. $2.50. 


PAMPHLETS 


SovieT Russia vs. NAz1 GERMANY, by 
Corliss Lamont, 45 pp. American Coun- 
cil on Soviet Relations, New York, 1941. 
10c. 

THE SovieT PEopLE at War, by 
Alvah Bessie, 48 pp. American Council 
- Soviet Relations, New York, 1942. 
10c. 


By THEODORE BAYER 


THE Trape Unions or Our Sovigt 
ALLY, by Clifford T. McAvoy, 32 pp. 
American Council on Soviet Relations, 
New York, 1942. 5c. 


Tue Mototov PAPER ON NAzZ) 
Atrocitigs, 32 pp. American Council on 
Soviet Relations, New York, 1942. 5c. 


THE AMERICAN-ANGLO-SovigT ALLI- 
ANCE, Documents and Comments with 
an Introduction by Joseph E. Davies, 
Former Ambassador to the Soviet Union, 
32 pp. American Council on Soviet Re- 
lations, New York, 5c. 


How Russia PREPARED, by Morris A. 
Adelman. Penguin Books, New York, 
1942. 25c. 


Tue USSR at War, American Rus- 
sian Institute, New York, 1942. 10c. 


Trisute To Our Russian ALLY, 
speech delivered by Vice-President Wal- 
lace, Congress of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship, New York, 2c. 


CoNSTITUTION (FUNDAMENTAL LAW) 
OF THE UNION oF SoviEt SociAList RE- 
PuBLics. Official text, published in the 
Soviet Union. 


War oF NATIONAL LIBERATION, con- 
taining five speeches of Joseph Stalin. 
61 pp. International Publishers, New 
York. 15c. 


Question: Will you please give us in- 
formation as to how the Soviet Union is 
paying for its war effort? C. O. N., East 
Chicago, Indiana. 


Answer: The war expenditures have 
been in part provided for by the large 
defense budget which in 1941 grew to 
about 30 per cent of the entire national 
budget of the USSR, amounting to 70 
billion rubles. It is important to note that 
the war budget of the USSR has mount- 
ed heavily in recent years. In 1933, the 
year Hitler came to power, it was only 
one billion rubles but because of the 
growing danger of war it grew in the 
fateful decade of Nazi rule to about 70 
billion rubles. 

Since the war there has been created a 
national defense fund to which the entire 
population voluntarily contributed large 
sums of money; along with precious met- 
als, gold, silver, and platinum and stores 
of produce contributed by the collective 
farmers. The accumulated totals by now 
are counted in the billions. A ten billion 
ruble war loan was floated in 1942 and 
was generously oversubscribed by the 
population. In addition, there was in- 
troduced at the beginning of 1942 a spe- 
cial war income tax. However, even all 
these large amounts would not be sufh- 
cient to pay for the prodigious war effort 
of the Soviet Union. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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People Who Think Big and Plan Big 


Reviewing Albert Rhys Williams’ new book, Louis Bromfield 
calls it “required reading” for every American citizen 


F YOU want really to know in de- 

- tail about Russia I recommend this 
book.* The author has known and 
understood Russia for many years. He 
has watched its stupendous growth and 
development both at long and short 
range and has been one of those whose 
faith in the Russians as a great people 
has never wavered. 

The book is admirably organized 
for the average intelligent reader. It 
provides fact and interpretation and ex- 
plains as well as any book I know the 
Russian story, and more clearly and 
sympathetically than most. Above all 
it explains with remarkable clarity and 
conviction the record of solidarity and 
heroism in Russia. 

Mr. Williams knows the Russian 
people as well as any living writer out- 
side Russia. He knew them during the 
collapse of old Russia and the early 
‘onfused years of the Revolution and 
he is already the author of many other 
books on the subject, including a mon- 
umental and valuable work called 
“The Soviets.”” Throughout the whole 
history of Russia since 1918 Mr. Wil- 
liams has managed to see the vast ad- 
venture clearly and as the political ex- 
periment of a great people, without 
ever becoming involved in any of the 
factionalism which occasionally has ob- 
scured the greater issue and distorted 
the vision of so many other observers. 

This larger view—that the Russian 
adventure is a great historical and po- 
litical milestone in the life of a people 
of vitality and genius—is gradually re- 
ceiving acceptance among people of all 
classes the world over. Books such as 
this have great value in spreading this 
truth. If you have stubborn friends, 
well dug in among entrenchments of 
prejudice and propaganda, I suggest 
and indeed urge that you give them 
“The Russians” and mark for special 
reading the chapters on Why the Rus- 
sians Fight, The League of Soviet Na- 
tions, Commander-in-Chief Stalin, The 
Men Behind the Machines, and Re- 
ligion, 

Recently I have had the remarkable 
experience of witnessing the conversion 





_* The Russians, the Lend, the People and Why 
They Fight, wy, a Rhys Williams, Harcourt 


Brace & Co. 
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of two good friends, who in the past 
were rather notorious Red-baiters, to a 
thorough-going pro-Russianism. One 
was a high official of the American Le- 


-gion and his grudge was chiefly against 


the now extinct, muddling and muddle- 
headedness of the Trotskyites. Both 
these men are now officers in the 
American Army and their conversion 
came about through contact with Rus- 
sian fellow soldiers in Alaska, Tehe- 
ran and Moscow. There was nothing 
wrong with these two good Americans 
and their earlier point of view except 
that they did not know what they were 
talking about. Said one the other 
night, “Why, the Russians are the 
greatest fellows on earth. They’re good 
fliers and mechanics and great fellows. 
If you put them in American uniforms 
and they spoke English without an ac- 
cent, you wouldn’t be able to tell them 
from our own boys. And Boy! Can 
they drink!” My two good friends 
simply didn’t know Russians before or 
what they were doing, or why, among 
all the Allied Nations, they have from 
the beginning been the most united of 
peoples. 

I have written before of what to me 
is the extraordinary likeness between 
the Russians and ourselves—that we 
are both energetic, romantic peoples 
for whom no vision is too great or im- 
possible. We are both people who live 
recklessly. We both like “wild parties” 
and share the same capacity for ups 
and downs of temperament. But more 
than anything else is the fact that both 
Russians and Americans “think big” 
and “plan big.” Nor is either nation 
imperialistic by inclination or, what is 
more important, by necessity. This 
likeness is clear in Mr. Williams’ book 
on “The Russians.” 

The largeness and tolerance of the 
Soviet point of view, the greatness of 
conception and the lack of all imperial 
tactics, is brilliantly evident in Mr. 
Williams’ chapter on League of Soviet 
Nations. People of all races, creeds, 
colors and languages have been brought 
together in the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, to work side by side 
for the common good without preju- 
dice and intolerance. This achieve- 
ment alone might serve as a model for 









By LOUIS BROMFIELD 


the rest of the world and as a solution 
of the problems which will face it the 
moment the Axis powers go down in 
defeat. No other country has as yet 
established such a record of achieve- 
ment. 

The record set forth in this book 
impresses one again by the breath. 
taking speed with which a huge nation 
advanced from the Middle Ages to the 
Twentieth Century, solving on the 
way problems of industry, organiza- 
tion, literacy and a hundred other 
things. 

This is a book which should be re- 
quired reading at this time for every 
American citizen, to inform him in de- 
tail regarding our great Ally, the Rus- 
sian people, what they have achieved 
and what they are trying to do. It is 
as good a handbook as | know, and | 
can recommend it as well, as fascinat- 
ing reading. 


To Goebbels’ Taste 
A Review by 
THOMAS L. HARRIS 


RELIGION IN SoviET RusstA, by N. S§. 
Timasheff. Sheed and Ward. $2.00. 


ROFESSOR TIMASHEFF’S book 

“Religion in Soviet Russia,” should 
have a good sale—in Germany, for Pro- 
fessor Timasheff not only contemplates 
with equanimity a Nazi victory in Russia 
but repeats the old misrepresentations 
that Goebbels has found so useful. 

Many Americans do not yet realize 
that the Bishops of the Orthodox Church 
in Russia deny that religion is persecuted 
in the Soviet Union, but on the contrary 
insist that it enjoys full freedom. As 
recently as last Easter the Metropolitan 
of Moscow declared in his introduction 
to “The Truth About Religion in Rus 
sia” (a translation of which appears in 
this issue) that the Church enjoys 
freedom in the USSR, and that tales of 
religious persecution are the invention of 
fascists and fascist-minded emigres. Nev- 
ertheless Professor Timasheff writes of 
“truly Neronian persecutions,’ and to 
“prove” his allegations quotes from him- 
self, Eugene Lyons, William Henry 
Chamberlin, the fascist paper Rossia 
and a suspiciously anonymous American 
professor. An impartial observer can 
scarcely doubt that the Metropolitan of 
Moscow, supported by other members of 
the Orthodox hierarchy is better in- 
formed about the state of religion in Rus- 
sia than an emigrant like Professor Tim- 
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asheff, nursing his nostalgia in a Catholic 
university and so remote from actuality 
that he habitually refers to Leningrad 
as Petersburg, to Kalinin as Tver and to 
the immortal Stalingrad as Tsaritsyn. 

To be sure Professor Timasheff dis- 
misses a similar but much earlier state- 
ment of Metropolitan Sergius’ with a 
footnote referring to William Henry 
Chamberlin; but he cannot so easily dis- 
miss the testimony of several million 
Orthodox citizens of the Soviet Union, 
who in their prayers invoke divine bless- 
ing upon the Red Army and the heads of 
the Soviet Government. Their prayers 
would be blasphemous hypocrisy if Pro- 
fessor Timasheff’s book gave even an 
approximately accurate picture of relig- 
ion in Russia. The fact is, though Pro- 
fessor Timasheff and clerical fascists will 
never admit it, that Orthodox Christians 
and other religionists have found within 
the Soviet Union a freedom for them- 
selves and for their religion worth living 
for and worth dying for. While Profes- 
sor Timasheff was picking out newspaper 
clippings te “prove” the sad plight of 
religion in Russia, his fellow Christians 
were dying gallantly at Odessa, Lenin- 
grad, Moscow and Stalingrad for the 
regime that Professor Timasheff ma- 
ligns. 

Millions of loyal yet religious citi- 
zens of the USSR have been deeply in- 
sulted by Professor Timasheff as the 
intelligence of the American public is 
insulted by his absurd thesis that “a his- 
tory of the stubborn resistance of a na- 
tion to the spiritual oppression of its 
leaders may, in fact, explain the resist- 
ance of the Russian people to foreign 
aggression.” Such nonsense is worthy of 
a Goebbels but not worthy of a professor 
of sociology. 


Blood and Banquets 


BLoop AND BANaQuEtTs by Bella Fromm. 
With an Introduction by Frederick T. 
Birchall. Harper &% Brothers. Illus- 
trated. $3.50. 


ELLA FROMM belonged to an old 
and wealthy German Jewish family, 
became a journalist and covered dip- 
lomatic social functions for the V ossische 
Zeitung. Her family connections, and 
the friends she made among the foreign 
embassy staffs helped to protect her from 
Nazi persecution. One by one, however, 
these friends disappeared or became 
powerless. Among them was General 
Kurt von Schleicher, murdered by the 
Nazis in 1934. , 
Her daughter preceded her to America. 
She herself stayed to help the victims of 
the Brown Terror by all remaining 
means, until the Fall of 1938. Her de- 
parture closes her diary, most of which 
was smuggled out in separate sheets 
with the help of her diplomatic friends. 
Primarily this is a gossip book and 
those who care for tidbits about noted 
and notorious people will find them here. 
But it adds evidence to the unspeakable 
degeneracy of German life under the 
rule of the psychopaths who were trust- 
ingly ushered into power by groups who 
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thought they could use the Nazis for a 
cleanup of “radicals.” 

That is the most important testimony 
the book brings. Influential people of 
Bella Fromm’s acquaintance who had 
complimented themselves on what they 
thought was the clever game they were 
playing with the Nazis came back to con- 
fess with blanched faces that it had 
proved a losing game. 

Thus appeasement, baited with the 
Bolshevik bogey, began first in Germany 
itself among groups that could have 
ended it had they placed the interests of 
their country above what they then 
thought were their personal interests. 
Soon this appeasement was extended to 
the international scene, with a similar 
“came the dawn,” for the Chamberlains 
as for the Thyssens. 

Speaking of the Nazi pacts with the 
European countries, an aide of Goebbels 
gleefully told Bella Fromm: “They’re all 
falling for the ‘Red’ danger.” 

Axel von Blomberg, Air Attaché at 
the Foreign Armies Department of the 
Ministry of Defense, bragged about their 
successes with Lindbergh: “He’s going 
to be the best promotion campaign we 
could possibly invest in,” and another 
Nazi big shot boasted that Lindbergh 
was doing “exactly what the boys here 
want... saying that the Russian Air 
Force is not worth worrying about... . 
He'll scare the wits out of the Yankees 
with his talk of the invincible Luftwaffe.” 

In an entry dated October 24, 1936, 
we read this comment from a member of 
the French Embassy staff. “The Nazis 
. .. have been in close contact with a 
clique of Russian army officers. . . . In- 
volves some of Marshal Tukhachevsky’s 
highest staff officers.” 

An entry of December 17, 1936: ‘“‘Din- 
ner at the Finnish Legation. The 
Finns are Nazi Germany’s pets, spoiled, 
caressed, flattered. Goering, Miuilch, 
Schacht, Lammers and many others were 
there.” 


New Times. New Tunes 


Tue Rep Army by Michel Berchin and 
Elisha Ben-Horin. Illustrated. W.W. 
Norton Co. $3.00. 


HE’ jacket blurb describes the two 

authors as journalists who wrote 
for “Russian” newspapers in Paris and 
the Baltic states. In another period the 
publishers would have been more explicit 
and dubbed them what they were, anti- 
Soviet emigré newspapers. 

New times, new tunes. The old bias 
remains but the authors feel compelled 
to give lip service to truths about our 
Soviet ally that is beyond their power to 
conceal. But they find ways, in the guise 
of “objectivity,” to recirculate their old 
slanders. 

Thus, of the chapter “The High Com- 
mand,” more than half is devoted to the 
“purge” of the general staff which is 
certainly disproportionate as_ history. 
Contemporary events have also made it 
irrelevant and turned into a sorry joke 
the authors’ conclusions that the Tu- 
khachevsky traitors constituted the 


Soviet’s best military brains. On Tu- 
khachevsky’s treason the evidence con- 
tinues to accumulate, as for example the 
testimony provided in recent books by 
Genevieve Tabouis and Bella Fromm, 
from French and Czech sources. These 
the authors chose to ignore, as they 
ignore Soviet records. ; 

It is difficult to understand the pur- 
pose of a book like this. The authors 
are not military experts and have nothing 
to contribute in that field, where they 
appear to lean heavily on Kournakoff’s 
book ‘“Russia’s Fighting Forces” and 
Max Werner’s “The Great Offensive” 
and “The Battle for the World.” Ber- 
chin’s and Ben-Horin’s book is an obvi- 
ous pot-boiler designed to cash in on the 
current interest in Russia. The best 
service a reviewer can do is to use the 
occasion to again direct readers to 
Kournakoff and Werner’s books which 
remain the best in their field. 


Balkan Highlights 


Nor Any Victory, by Ray Brock. Rey- 
nal and. Hitchcock. $3.00. 


AY BROCK was a New York Times 
correspondent in Switzerland, the 
Balkans and Turkey. He has written a 
fast moving but not particularly distin- 
guished correspondent volume that is 
full of the self-absorption and career- 
consciousness that frequently marks cor- 
respondent books. Its sketchy material on 
Yugoslavia’s guerrilla fighting, particu- 
larly on the role of Mikhailovich, has 
been revised by events. But here and 
there the book affords some significant 
sidelights as, for example, the fact that 
Brock received his most authoritative tip 
on the coming German invasion of the 
Soviet Union from Witaanen, Finnish 
military attaché at Ankara. 


Book Find Club selects 
“The Great Offensive’”’ 


HE Book Find Club which has been 
circulating good books at low prices, 
particularly among trade unionist read- 
ers, has selected “The Great Offensive” 
by Max Werner as its January choice. 
Through the Club’s membership plan, 
this valuable book, formerly priced at 
$3.00, may be obtained for $1.00. Capt. 
Sergei N. Kournakoff, in his review of 
this book in SRT, wrote: “There is one 
writer who, because of his extraordinary 
vision and clarity of strategic thought 
has managed to concentrate within the 
confines of a single volume, a magnificent 
analysis of the Soviet Union’s armed 
struggle.” 
The Book Find Club is at 112 East 
19th Street, New York City. 
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THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE 


A review by ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


Tue Russian Prope, by Konstantin 
Simonov. American acting version by 
Clifford Odets, directed by Harold 
Clurman, produced by the Theater 
Guild, New York. 


ATCHING this play is a moving 

experience. It is the first play to 
reach Broadway that makes the realities 
of the war present to the American peo- 
ple. And it makes vivid the human terms 
of the ordeal which the Soviet people is 
passing through, the heroism with which 
they are meeting it and some of the 
sources of that heroism. 

That heroism is not given in grandiose 
terms. One of the most remarkable 
things about “The Russian People” is 
that its “heroes” are plain people, and 
that through it we are made aware, as 
Soviet literature generally strives to 
make us aware, of the potentialities for 
greatness in all people. In its specific 
war significance this heroism comes, as 
Clifford Odets, who made the American 
acting version, remarks, from “the total 
personality going to war—which is the 
Russian way.” And as he points out, 
Simonov’s grasp of it is one of the 
achievements of his play-writing. 

The setting of the play is a riverfront 
position where an encircled Red Army 
detachment grimly holds on, waiting for 
relief, but not knowing if and when they 
can expect it. On the opposite bank is 
an occupied town where the population 
endure, along with the horrors of the 
occupation, the knowledge that the Ger- 
mans have corrupted a few weaklings 
and careerists among them into treach- 
ery. 

But neither the torturers nor the trait- 
ors succeed in stopping guerrilla activity 
in the town. Their work is coordinated 
with the actions of the encircled Red 
Army unit across the river. Communica- 
tion between the two depends mainly on 
a heroic girl, who swims the icy waters 
at night. 

Between the Red Army captain and the 
girl a love grows to which he grudges 
expression until the moment when death 
threatens both. He does not hesitate to 
send her on dangerous missions since she 
is the one best fitted to go. It is the 
courage and devotion with which they 
face such necessities that makes the Rus- 
sian fighters so strong. In such portrai- 
ture Simonov, who began his writing 
career as a poet, brings a warm poetry 
and frequently a humor that sets off the 
dramatic tensions of the fighting. 

Among the outstanding scenes are the 
psychological torture which the sadistic 
Nazi commandant, unable in this instance 
to employ physical torture, inflicts upon 
the traitor whom he has kicked up into 
the mayoralty of the town. Using the 
death of the mayor’s son as the inciting 
point, he plays a macabre game of psycho- 
logical baiting that brings him to his own 
death. The scene has terrific force. 

In contrast with this scene of psycho- 
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logical degradation, which explores the 
depths of cruelty and fear, we have a 
scene of psychological nobility which 
reaches the heights of courage and love. 
The scene is the departure of a Red 
Army man on a mission that means cer- 
tain death, as he takes leave of his com- 
rades. The disciplined emotion of this 
scene is powerful in its tension and 
grandeur. 

Meanwhile the main body of the Red 
Army in the district has been able to take 
the initiative. It is on the advance and 
the sound of its guns come closer. The 
play ends with the recapture of the town 
and the breaking of the Nazi lines of en- 
circlement. But even in this happy end- 
ing there are the grim notes of the fight 
that goes on. Among the shots of vic- 
tory is the German shot that ends the 
life of the Red Army man who has gone 
on his doomed mission. 

In the final moments of the play the 
names of the town’s martyrs, hung by 
the Germans is read off. The long list 
includes the name of a child and the name 
of the captain’s mother. As the captain 
hears that name he voices a passionate 
repetition of the vow that Soviet defend- 
ers on the fronts and behind the lines 
have made over and over again, and that 
they have been fulfilling in grim battle, 
day after day—their determination to rid 
their motherland of the invaders and to 
bring the fascist criminals to their fitting 
punishment. 

It is in such direct terms that the play 
brings home the realities of the Soviet 
fight. It is true that the play lacks struc- 
tural skill, each of its episodic scenes 
seeming to start the action afresh. It is 
true, also, that the writing is sometimes 
declamatory, and that, for the most part 
the acting of the men (the women play 
with more conviction) is stiff. Neverthe- 
less, the play reflects so much of the 
Soviet reality that Simonov has seen in 
his own front line experiences as corre- 
spondent, that it is, by that reason alone, 
an event in the American theater. 

Simonov does not shrink from the truth. 
His heroes do not lead charmed lives. 
Many die and we are made to -feel how 
much is lost to Russia and to the world 
in the death of these noble people. Trait- 
ors there are too, but their hopelessness 
and their isolation from the people is 
attested to by the Nazi commander him- 
self, when in torturing his “mayor” he 
makes a distinction between him and 
“the Russians.” 

These are the qualities that the play 
has and that make it impelling and ab- 
sorbing. 

Thus the best war play that has yet 
come to Broadway comes from the Soviet 
Union. It does not rise, in dramatic 
terms, to the heights reached in musical 
terms by Shostakovich’s epic Leningrad 
Symphony. But it brings near to us the 
Russian reality, and it offers to all who 
see it a moving experience. And that is 
plenty to shout about! 
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Elizabeth Fraser and Luther Adler in a scene 

from "The Russian People." Konstantin Simo- 

nov, author of the play, in his war correspon- 
dent's uniform 


NEW SOVIET FILM 


Fortress ON THE Vouca. Produced by 
Lenfilm Studios. Directed by Sergei & 
Georgi Vassiliev. Released by Artkino. 
In New York at the Stanley Theater. 


N earlier heroic and masterly de- 
fense of Stalingrad, then called 
Tsaritsyn, in which the military concepts 
of Stalin played a decisive part is the 
subject of this tense and exciting new 
Soviet film. 

Th: time is 1918. White Guard 
armies under Mamontov and Krasnov, 
supported by detachments of German 
occupation troops, have almost surround- 
ed the city, then called Tsaritsyn. 
Voroshilov is on the march with a re- 
lieving army, but it has to fight its way 
through hostile country and the enemy 
has cut off its approach to the city by 
blowing up a bridge. 

The city itself is in confusion. There 
are enemies within, speculators getting 
rich in a flourishing Black Market and 
having themselves a high old time in the 
night spots. Traitors have wormed their 
way into the officer staff of the garrison. 
Although the enemy lines are almost 
within sight, no defense works are being 
built. 

In the munitions factories sabo- 
teurs have diverted production to cig- 
arette lighters and other gadgets in- 
stead of shells. And in the surrounding 
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grain region, upon which starving Mos- 
cow and Leningrad are counting for 
bread, no food is being collected. 

Into this situation comes Stalin. He 
arrives as Food Commissar delegated to 
organize grain deliveries. Realizing that 
the defense of Tsaritsyn is of prior im- 
portance and that the food collections, in 
any event, would be impossible if Tsarit- 
syn were lost, he boldly takes the initia- 
tive and takes over the defense of the 
city. 

As if new breath of life has been 
breathed into it the seemingly doomed 
city awakens and revives. Activity and 
hope replaces former apathy and con- 
fusion. The confidence of the workers is 
restored as they find themselves put to 
purposeful work, as saboteurs and 
traitors are removed, as volunteer brig- 
ades raise fortifications. Communica- 


Finishing a six-month 
repair job in two 
weeks Voroshilov's 
army crosses the 
bridge blown up by 
the White Guards 
and lifts the siege 
of Tsaritsyn (now 
Stalingrad). A scene 
from the new Soviet 
film, Fortress on the 
Volga." 


4 
4 


tions with Voroshilov’s advancing relief 
army are set up. The repairs on the 
smashed bridge, normally a six-month 
job, are done in two weeks. And the 
White Armies are forced to lift the siege. 
Not only Tsaritsyn but the Soviet state 
was saved. 

Stirring performances in the roles of 
Voroshilov and Stalin are given by Niko- 
lai Bogoliubov and Mikhail Gelovani, 
whose acting is less stiff than it was in 
his previous Stalin role. A strikingly 
good performance of a woman worker 
leader is given by Barbara Miasnikova. 
The Vassiliey Brothers, makers of 
“Chapayev,” have put into their story of 
the earlier Stalingrad siege the epic feel- 
ing for which their work is famous. 
“Fortress On The Volga” is a robust 
and absorbing, as well as a timely film. 
Don’t miss it. 


TRUTH ABOUT RELIGION IN RUSSIA 
(Continued from page 10) 


bathing her in blood, is fouling our 
holy places and destroying our histori- 
cal monuments. It excels in evil deeds 
against the unarmed civilian popula- 
tion, about which this book tells in suf- 
ficient detail. It is clear that we, rep- 
resentatives of the Russian Church, 
cannot even for a moment allow the 
thought of a possible acceptance from 
the hands of our enemy of any privi- 
leges or advantages. Assuredly he is 
no pastor, who seeing the approaching 
wolf that is already rending the flock, 
will in his soul entertain the thought 
of arranging his personal affairs. It is 
clear that the Church once for all must 
connect its fate with the fate of its 
flock for life and for death. And this 
she does not from cunning calculation 
that victory is guaranteed to our land, 
but in fulfullment of her incumbent 
duty, as a mother seeing the meaning 
of life in the salvation of her children. 
Indeed even during the union with the 
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State, Churchmen said that the Church 
prays for the State power not in hope 
of gain but in fulfillment of its duty 
declared by God’s will (the well- 
known Metropolitan of Moscow, Phi- 
laret). Such is the position of our 
Patriarchal Russian Church in distinc- 
tion from all kinds of seceders both 
abroad and at home. 

For example in America the rep- 
resentatives of our Patriarchate, the 
Most Reverend Benjamin Fedchen- 
kov, Metropolitan of the Aleutians 
and North America, without _hesita- 
tion gave his name and his strength to 
the movement of American help to 
Russia. He addressed himself to the 
Orthodox populace of America in an 
epistle which is given in this book; he 
takes part in committees for collection 
of donations; he travels through cities; 
he gives sermons in churches and 
speeches at public meetings, etc. 

Meanwhile, the Theopholities (the 


American variety of Karlovtsy Schis- 
matics) found the moment suitable to 
throw another stone into the American 
movement favoring us. In the name 
of the Arch Priest Council they dem- 
onstratively appealed to Roosevelt to 
demand that “freedom of Religion” 
should be reestablished in Russia which 
for them means a position of privilege 
for the Clergy. 

It seems they don’t mind helping us 
—but only for a fitting reward. 

The European Karlovsty went alto- 
gether into Hitler’s service. They pray 
for him in their Churches; with the 
help of German rule they subjugated 
their rivals—the followers of Metro- 
politan Ejulogius. 

It is sad of course to witness such 
dissensions among our Russian people, 
even though they are “schismatics” but 
it is consoling that our Patriarchal 
Church in its position against fascism 
is by no means alone. News come to 
us of the deposition by the fascists of 
some orthodox leaders specifically for 
lack of sympathy with fascism or for 
opposition to it. 

They say that the Metropolitan of 
Athens Chrysanth and the Patriarch 
of Serbia Gavril, were removed and 
that the Bulgarian Metropolitan Ste- 
phan and others, fell into the bad 
graces of the fascist power. Quoted in 
this book are telegrams from the Ven- 
erable Patriarchs of Alexandria, An- 
tioch and Jerusalem, telling of their 
solidarity with us and of their desire 
to encourage us in our struggle. 

The ancient Orthodox East, and 
with it the whole Orthodox world, 
together with us, shudders at the hor- 
rors of fascist invasion, together with 
us blesses the self-sacrificing exploits of 
our Russian army, and together with 
us diligently prays for our final victory 
over the hordes of fascism. 

Such common united prayer of al- 
most all Orthodox Churches capable, 
it seems, of setting all things in motion 
(acts IV, 31), unshakably confirms 
in us the belief in the inevitable victory 
of light over darkness, the righteous 
deed over wild, arbitrariness and vio- 
lence, the Cross of Christ over the 
fascist swastika, and that God will 
give us His blessing through the 
prayers of His Most Pure Mother and 
All Saints. 

Locum Tenens of the Patriarchate. 
Sergius 

Metropolitan of Moscow and Ko- 
lomna 

Ulyanovsk 28th of March, 1942. 
Translation by THomas L. Harris 
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SRT Met Test of Events 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


What Gustav Dysthe said in your January 
issue can not too often be reasserted. 

I was, from its inception, a passionate be- 
liever in the Russian experiment. Along 
with my belief went a deep misgiving; for 
I knew how often in world history superbly 
moral movements had been debauched by 
opportunism and selfish ambition. 

I loved to read Sovier Russia Topay, be- 
cause it gave my hopes back to me from the 
printed page. But always I kept saying to 
myself, “Look out! This, too, is propaganda.” 

Years and events have brought home to 
me this certainty: I have never read a 
statement or prediction in your magazine 
that was not sooner or later justified. 

Clarence Johnson 
Watertown, New York 


SRT In the Army 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


Having read, having enjoyed for over a 
year your publication I believe it now time 
to write you and the staff concerning same. 

December issue is a masterpiece. Permit 
me to inform you that I used your article 
“American-Soviet Friendship Congress” to 
read before five hundred men of the service, 
during my current event class, which I con- 
duct every week. I am a war correspondent 
for the National Press Association. 

Soviet Russia Topay is a worthy weapon, 
in the conflict against the coils of despotism. 

You may rest assured I will draw the ser- 
vice man’s attention each week to your 
superb publication. 

Pfc. Raymond J. Ross 
Herbert Smart Airport 

Macon, Ga. Nat'l Press Reporter 

with 805 Chemical Co. (Ao) 


From a New Subscriber 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


It is with great pleasure I enclose $1.50 
(in money order) to enter my subscription 
to Sovier Russia Topay. Also a copy of 
“The Soviets Expected It.” I was hungry 
for some real news about the USSR. Your 
magazine has become my monthly literary 
food. Each month I purchase three copies 
at the news stand in Panama. I send home 
two copies. 

Congratulations and best wishes to Soviet 
Russia Topay. 

PS. I am willing to pay any extra 
charges at the Post Office. 

Lionel A. Lynch 
Canal Zone 
P.O. Box 432, Gamboa 


“Don’t Cancel My Subscription” 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


Please do not let my subscription to SRT 
lapse and bill me when next one is due. 
The world-wide breakdown of old ideas is 
going to make people turn in many direc- 
tions to find a way out and the Russian 
people’s magnificent performance is causing 
many in all walks of life to ask one another 
in astonishment, “What have the Russians 
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got that we haven’t got?” So | would like 
to know about their railroads. 

Geo. Salversen 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Treatment of Soviet Prisoners 


To Sovrer Russia Topay: 

The following information may be of in- 
terest to other readers of Soviet Russia To- 
DAY: 

The Germans have established prison 
camps for captured Red Army soldiers in 
northern Norway. From Norway have come 
repeated reports of the maltreatment of these 
prisoners. At the camps in Alta and Bose- 
kop, in the Finnmark region far above the 
Arctic Circle, the prisoners are forced to 
sleep in out-buildings without floors and heat 
and are not given any bedding. The local 
people are in sympathy with these Soviet 
prisoners and often leave packages of food, 
from their own meager supplies, where the 
men can find them. But if a Red Army 
soldier stoops to pick up one of the packages 
he runs the risk of being bayoneted by his 
German guards. 

In the camp at Bads the conditions are at 
least as bad as those at the previously men- 
tioned camps. The men have only unheated 
warehouses to sleep in. Their clothing is 
mostly tattered and some of the men do not 
even have shoes. 
bowl of hot soup daily but are forced to eat 
it outside in the snow. The men are not 
allowed to communicate with the Norwegian 
population of Bads. 

Under conditions such as these, especially 
the lack of heated dwellings and warm cloth- 
ing during the Arctic winter, it is not strange 
that the mortality rate in these camps has 
been high. However, there is information 
which indicates that not all of the Soviet 
prisoners died from the cold and the lack of 
good food. A Norwegian, who has escaped 
from his country, told that he had twice 
seen German soldiers shoot and kill Red 
Army prisoners after they had refused to do 
work which they had been ordered to per- 
form. 

This cruel and brutal treatment has un- 
doubtedly impressed both the Soviet people 
and the people of Norway and will strength- 
en their determination to fight until the 
Fascist invaders of both lands have been 
driven out. Carroll Barber 
Norris, Tenn. 


American-Soviet Friendship 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 

Received your letter of Nov. 9. I was 
present at the Madison Garden on Novem- 
ber 8th, witnessed the presentation of books 
to the Ambassador of USSR. It was a 
great and touching moment of one’s life, 
the scene of congratulation to Soviet Union, 
the Salute of 30 Nations to the Red Ban- 
ner of my dear motherland, to a great peo 
ple and their great -Commander-in-chief 
Stalin, and in this tragic hour I do express 
my gratitude and appreciation to you Ameri- 
can friends in part you are playing in ce 
menting the friendship of two great peoples. 


M. Solow 
New York City 


Praises “The Soviets Expected It” 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 
Enclosed find check for $1.05 for which 


The prisoners are given a 





please send me three copies of “The Soviets 
Expected It.” A friend loaned me a copy. 
[ read it with much interest. At first | 
thought it biased, but when I realized all 
the wonderful work Russia is doing today, it 
bears out all that Miss Strong writes about. 

Appreciating so much all the wonderful 
work Russia is doing to entirely contradict 
the opinion I have had of that country and 
the spirit of the Russian people—I want all 
my friends to read it. 

Mrs. G. M. Minor 

Litchfield, Conn. 


Must Have SRT 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

You will note I am not sending in gift 
subs; for the simple reason I have not got 
the money. I am unable to do much work 
owing to my physical condition. 

However, I have scraped up enough for my 
renewal to Soviet Russia Topay. Enclosed 
find $1.50 in money order for same. 

Herbert W. Quimby 
Westport, Conn. 


For A Friend 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

I recently bought and sent several copies 
of SRT to a young friend (33 yrs.), Negro, 
in Folsam Prison, only to learn that he had, 
and could not receive them. But he informs 
me that all books, magazines and such mat- 
ter, will be delivered if coming directly 
from the publisher. So, the obvious way 
around all this is the enclosed $1.50 for 
which will you kindly send a year’s sub- 
scription to... 

The same amount for another subscrip- 
tion is enclosed—for which please kindly 
send the map to me, if it is not too much 
trouble; as recently with another subscrip- 
tion. (And you may rightly assume I re- 
gard SRT as one of the three or four com- 
petent and wonderful publications of our 
times.) ... 

I send out a great quantity of “literature.” 
There are so few ways, I, a shut-in, can 
make my contribution—and I want you—in 
it—dear SRT. 


Seattle, Wash. 


On Albert Rhys Williams 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

That article on religion in the USSR by 
Albert Rhys Williams was wonderful. It 
was the finest interpretation I ever read. 

H. W. Gardner, D.V.M. 
Jamaica, L. I., N. Y. 


Julia Walcott Cockroft 


With a Subscription Renewal 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

Enclosed is check for $3.08. Please extend 
my subscription to Sovier Russia Topay for 
one year and send me a copy of Russia’s 
Fighting Forces, by Kournakoff. The bal- 
ance of check is a donation to Sovier Rus- 
sta Topay. I call it a donation though I 
really feel it is a debt payment for I feel we 


‘ owe much to the monthly visits of Soviet 


Russia Topay for its inspiration and stimu- 
lating interest. We read every word, in- 
cluding the ads, and look forward to its 
coming at the beginning of each month. 

Ruth H. Ashley 
Wabash, Ind. 

























































































Center, Luis Quin- 
tanilla, Mexican Am- 
bassador to the 
USSR. At his left 
is José Mancisidor, 
noted writer and ed- 
ucator and President 
of the Mexican 
Friends of the Soviet 
Union which ten- 
dered the banquet, 
honoring the new 
Ambassador. At his 
right is V. Lombardo. 
Toledano, Mexican 
labor leader. 









MEXICAN AMBASSADOR TO THE USSR 


UIS QUINTANILLA was ap- 
pointed Mexican Ambassador and 
Minister-Plentipotentiary to the USSR 
while Victor Fediushine formerly Sov- 
iet Consul General in New York went 
to Mexico City to take charge of the 
Soviet ministry there. 

Before his departure to his Moscow 
post, the Mexican Society of The 
Friends of the Soviet Union tendered 
Ambassador Quintanilla a banquet 
which was attended by the leading 
notables of the Mexican capital. 

We print here, statements made es- 
pecially for publication in our maga- 
zine by some of the distinguished guests 
at the banquet. 


“T leave my Mexico more than ever 
convinced of the final, complete and de- 
cisive victory of the USSR.” 


Ambassador Luis Quintanilla. 


“The USSR is today, as yesterday, one 
of the few hopes we have for the con- 
struction of a New World.” 


Pror. Jgsus SitvA HeErzoec, last 
Mexican Ambassador to the 
USSR, before diplomatic relations 
were broken in 1929. 


“My repeated salute to the great peo- 
ples of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, liberators of all the peoples of 
the world in the face of fascism.” 


V. Lomparpo ToLeDANoO, President 
of the Confederation of Workers 
of Latin America. 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
(Continued from page 28) 


Because of the centralized planning 
and control of Soviet industry and all its 
productive resources, lodged in the hands 
of the Government, the Soviet Union was 
able to mobilize all of its industry and 
manpower for production for the needs 
of the war. The Soviet Union has been 
able to allocate for the war effort every- 
thing above the necessities of consump- 
tion and services essential for civilian 
life. This, to a large degree, enables the 
USSR to provide for the war effort cur- 
rently on what may amount to a pay-as- 
you-go basis, 


Question: Please tell me whether Lu- 
nacharsky was the first Commissar of 
Education in the Soviet Union, how long 
did he serve, and who is in that position 
now? P. §., Ontario, Canada. 


Answer: Yes, A. V. Lunacharsky was 
the first Commissar of Education, serv- 
ing in that capacity from November 1917 
to 1929. The present Commissar of Edu- 
cation of the RSFSR is V. P. Potemkin. 
Each constituent republic of the USSR 
has its own Commissar of Education. 
Guiding policies are worked out by the 
RSFSR Commissariat. 





CORRECTION 


In the January issue, in the article, "The Eight- 
eenth Month," the dates given in the first 
column of page 13, as covering the seven weeks 
of operations against the Germans should read 
November 16, 1941 to January 1, 1942. 
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SRT Dinner Celebrating 
25th Anniversary of the Red Army 


Tendered to Guests of Honor 
REAR ADMIRAL MIKHAIL |. AKULIN 


Bearer of the Order of Lenin, Vice Chairman, 
Soviet Purchasing Commission in the U.S.A. 


MAJOR PAVEL |. BARAEV 


Assistant military attaché of the USSR, 


HON. JOSEPH E. DAVIES 
CAPT. SERGEI 


Sponsors include: WILLIAM L. BATT, 


May E.iot, DEAN CHRISTIAN GAUSS, 


MASTERS, PROF. KIRTLEY S. MATHER, 
E. Murray, EUGENE O'NEILL, EDwA 





CAPTAIN PAVEL ASEYEV 


Red Air Force 
Speakers 


Others to be announced. 


Musical and dramatic program. 


Dr. HuGH CasoT, Hon. OscAR CHAPMAN, ALBERT EINSTEIN, Dr. FREDBRICK 


HAND, Dr. ALES HRDLICKA, HON. STANLEY ISAACs, PROF. GILBERT N. Lewis, 
MAuRICE MAETERLINCK, THOMAS MANN, Dr. DANIEL L. MARSH, EDGAR LBE 


Specialist of Red Army mechanized forces. 


SENATOR ELBERT D. THOMAS 
N. KOURNAKOFF 


® 
WILLIAM ROSE BENET, LOUIS BROMFIELD, 


Dr. FRANK P. GRAHAM, JUDGE LEARNED 


BIsHoOP ARTHUR W. MOULTON, SEN. JAMES 
RD G. ROBINSON, Dr, ALAN VALENTINE. 
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The Outstanding 
Reeent Event in 
American = Soviet 
Relations 


is now being put into Book form. Texts 
of speeches and papers at the panel dis- 
cussions are included, and a full running 
commentary on all the sessions illustrated 
with portraits of outstanding participants 
and scenes from the Madison Square Gar- 
den “Salute to Our Russian Ally”. To 
make sure of owning the permanent 
record of this epoch-making event which 
marked a turning point in the friendship 
between the American and Soviet peoples, 
order your copy now—Published by the 
Congress of American-Soviet Friendship. 


Over 100 pages, only 35c postpaid. 
Three copies for $1.00. Write to 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 E. 32nd St. New York 
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Studying Russian? These Standard 
Texts Will Fill Your Needs. 


(lI) A NEW 
RUSSIAN 
GRAMMAR 


By ANNA H. SEMEONOFF. 
A manual for the reading, writing 
and speaking of Russian. Practical 
for both classroom use and home 
study. The author teaches Rus- 
sian in a College in Edinburgh. 

$2.00 postpaid. 


(3) FIRST 
RUSSIAN 
READER 


By ANNA H. SEMEONOFF. 
Intended for use at a very early 
stage in the study of the Russian 
language. Most of the stories are 
taken from Russian readers for 
school children but excerpts 
chosen are not juvenile. 

$1.25 postpaid. 


(2) SIMPLIFIED 
RUSSIAN 
METHOD 


By D. BONDAR, late instructor 
in the Manchester (England) 
School of Commerce. Particularly 
valuable as a conversational and 
commercial text book. For both 
classroom and home study. 


$2.50 postpaid. 


(4) ELEMEN- 
TARY RUSSIAN 
READER 


By GEORGE Z. PATRICK, Ph.D. 
The author is Associate Professor 
of Russian, University of Cali- 
fornia. Contains stories selected 
from Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky and 
Chekhov, abridged and adapted 
for reading by beginners. 

$1.25 postpaid. 


(5) RUSSIAN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 


By N. F. ROTHSTEIN. Recently republished in 
Moscow. Approximately 20,000 terms. Russian 
words are provided with accent indications. 

$1.50 postpaid. 


(6) ENGLISH-RUSSIAN 
POCKET DICTIONARY 


Pocket size for convenience in traveling. Over 8,000 
terms. Valuable in study, reading, and travel. 
Clothbound—only 75¢ postpaid. 
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FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORPORATION 


Enclosed please find [] check [J bills [] money order, 
to the amount of $————— for which piease send me 
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‘This map specially prepared by The Magazine “SOVIET RUSSIA TO-DAY™ 114 East 42nd Street, N.Y.C 


This reproduction lacks two of the colors and is only about 


a seventh of the size of the magnificent new 


WALL MAP OF THE USSR 


which you can obtain free with a year’s subscription 





HIS new, up-to-date map 

of the Soviet Union fills a 
long felt need for a clear and 
authentic large scale map of 
our Soviet ally. It is in four 
colors, 44 x 28 inches, printed 
by the famous map-makers, C. boundaries, etc. 


S. Hammond and Co. : | 


ing its Pacific coastlines and its 
neighbor position to Alaska; 
boundaries with neighboring 
countries and between the sep- 
arate Union republics; and all 
other important features. 
Printed on durable stock the 
map can be framed, mounted 


44 x 28 inches, 4 colors. 
Shows resources, indus- 
trial centers, railroad 


lines, political divisions, 


























The map contains all points 
of importance in the Soviet Union; loca- 
tions of industrial resources, indicated by 
symbols; new industrial centers, including 
Magnitogorsk, in the Urals, Kuznetsk in 
Siberia, etc.; important regions in Soviet 
Central Asia, the Soviet Pacific coasts show- 


or pinned to the wall, or kept 
rolled up for reference. Invaluable for fol- 
lowing world news. 

The supply of this beautiful and useful 
map is limited. To make sure of getting 
your copy send in your subscription, new 
or renewal, today. 





SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, 114 East 32nd St., New York, N. Y., (Dept. M4.) 


I enclose [| check, [] money order, (] currency for $1.50 for which please enter my subscription for one 
year and send me free, the new wall map of the USSR. [J New subscription. [] Renewal subscription. 
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